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The Formal and Material Principles 
of Lutheran Confessional Theology 


By F. E. MAYER 


NOTE: This is a chapter in the author’s forthcoming Religious Bodies in 
America. — ED. 
I 


THE FORMAL PRINCIPLE 


HE source of doctrine, or the formal principle, of Lutheran 

theology is sola Scriptura, the Scriptures alone. It does seem 

strange that with its avowed emphasis on the sole authority of 
the Scriptures the Lutheran Church nowhere has a specific article 
setting forth its attitude toward the Holy Scriptures. By contrast the 
early Reformed Confessions have an elaborate statement concerning 
the place and the scope of Scriptures, including even a list of all the 
books which are considered canonical.’ The Lutheran Confessions 
have no specific article dealing with the Holy Scriptures for three 
reasons. 

1. The Roman Catholic Church has never questioned the divine 
inspiration and authority of the canonical writings of the Old and 
the New Testament. In their conflict with Rome the Lutherans 
could take for granted that they and their opponents accepted the 
Bible as God’s Word. For this reason the Augsburg Confession 
states repeatedly that the doctrines proclaimed among the Evan- 
gelicals are taken solely from the divine Holy Scriptures and asks 
that all criticisms of the Lutheran preaching be examined in the 
light of Scriptures.” Throughout the Apology, Melanchthon con- 
stantly appeals to the Sacred Scriptures, pleads with the Romanists 
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to compare the Evangelicals’ doctrines with the Scriptures, and 
complains that they simply ignore the many clear passages which 
show that faith alone justifies man; in short, says Melanchthon, the 
entire Scriptures support the doctrine proclaimed by the Evan- 
gelicals.* Likewise the Smalcald Articles declare most empha- 
tically that God’s Word alone, and no one else, not even angels, 
shall determine the doctrine. The authors of the Formula of Con- 
cord state specifically that the only rule and norm to judge doc- 
trines are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and 
the New Testament, the pure fountain of Israel. All other writings 
of ancient and modern teachers are in no wise equal to Scripture, 
but subject to it and at best only witnesses to the truth.” And, 
finally, the preface to the entire Book of Concord is in reality 
only a further exposition of the opening paragraphs, stating that 
in the last days of the world’s history God has granted a reappear- 
ance of the light of His Gospel and Word, “through which alone 
we receive true salvation.” In this preface the authors of the Book 
of Concord describe the Augsburg Confession as having been pre- 
pared from the Word of God and the most holy writings of the 
Prophets and Apostles and as having been accepted as the norm 
and guide for teachers. They deplore the several controversies 
within the Lutheran Church, which would have been avoided if 
all parties had persevered in the pure doctrine of God’s Word and 
regulated their teaching according to the rule of the divine Word, 
handed down to posterity in a godly and excellent way through 
its publicly approved symbols. And of the Book of Concord, the 
last of the Lutheran symbols, the leaders of Lutheranism stated 
that they accepted it because it agreed with the Word of God and 
also with the Augsburg Confession. Like a red thread the sole 
authority of the Scriptures runs through the Lutheran Confessions. 


2. Lutheran theology usually distinguishes carefully between 
symbolics and dogmatics. Symbolics takes many things for granted 
which dogmatics must discuss in detail. In particular, symbolics 
is the study of the theses and antitheses in a given controversy and 
the examination of the Church’s answer to the specific problem, 
not only as a statement of truth, but also as a confessional act. 
The word “confession” must be understood also as a verbal noun, 
probably primarily so. Symbolics has a doxological® and a some- 
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what existential character. It deals with actual life situations and 
makes no attempt to present the Christian faith in every point nor 
in a systematic and comprehensive manner. 


3. The Lutheran Confessions have no special article on the 
divine character of Scripture, because their interest was centered 
so prominently in a Christocentric approach to the Scriptures. They 
have no interest in an atomistic, prooftext, concordance approach 
to the Scriptures. The Confessions state that the entire Scriptures 
must always be presented according to their two main parts, Law 
and Gospel, for God’s two most significant works are, first, to 
frighten and slay man and then to justify and vivify the frightened 
person. Thus, according to the Lutheran Confessions, the main 
thought of all the gospels and epistles of the entire Scriptures is 
to believe that in Christ Jesus through faith we have a gracious 
God.’ The Apology points out that “enthusiasts,” humanists, and 
rationalists dissect the Scriptures into individual Bible texts and 
explain the articles concerning the righteousness of faith in a philo- 
sophical and a Jewish manner. But in this atomistic, Biblicist man- 
ner they actually abolish the doctrine of Christ as Mediator. With- 
out the knowledge of the Gospel the Bible remains a meaningless 
and useless book.* But when the Scriptures are seen as Gospel, as 
Evangelium, the Word of God becomes the sanctuary above all 


sanctuaries which sanctifies the person and everything he does.? 


Wherever this Word is preached, it becomes the power of God, 
an active and creative Word, and engenders the faith which accepts 
the Bible as Christ’s inerrant and final word. This appears to be 
an argument in a circle. The fact is, of course, that this cannot be 
demonstrated by any rational arguments, but is a divinely wrought 
faith.° The Lutheran Confessions take for granted that a Chris- 
tian accepts the Scriptures as God’s Word, both as God speaking 
in this Word here and now and as God’s Word spoken in times 
past through the holy writers.’’ In Lutheran theology the believer 
does not accept the absolute authority of the Scripture as an a priori 
truth, but because he has learned to know Christ as his divine 
Savior; has experienced the power of His Word in the Scriptures 
upon his heart; and relies implicitly on Christ’s own statement 
concerning the divine character of the Scriptures. It is therefore 
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proper to say that the formal principle of Lutheran theology is 
entirely Christological. This holds true with the same force also 
of the material principle, or the central thought. 


II 
THE MATERIAL PRINCIPLE 


“Justification by Faith” is usually referred to as articulus stantis 
et cadentis ecclesiae, the article by which the Church stands and 
falls. When speaking of the material principle of theology, Lu- 
therans do not have in mind a basic principle according to which 
a body of doctrines may be developed. The material principle of 
Lutheran theology is in reality only a synopsis and summary of 
the Christian truth. When Lutheran theologians speak of justifica- 
tion by faith as the material principle of theology, they merely 
wish to indicate that all theological thinking must begin at this 
article, center in it, and culminate in it. As the various facets of 
the diamond catch, refract, reflect the light, so the phrase “justifica- 
tion by faith alone” gives brilliance to every phase of Christian 
revelation, and in turn each facet of Christian truth sheds new 
brilliance on this so-called central doctrine, whether it is viewed 
as justification by faith, or as the work of Christ, or as the distinc- 
tion between Law and Gospel, or as faith in Christ, or as the doc- 
trine of the “righteousness before God.” 


In the Confessions this doctrine is usually presented either as the 
doctrine of Christ’s work or the doctrine of justification. The 
Formula of Concord states: 

This article concerning justification by faith is the chief article 
in Christian doctrine, without which no poor conscience can have 


any firm consolation or can truly know the riches of the grace 
of Christ.!* 


The Apology summarizes all the Scriptures in terms such as “the 
Gospel message,” “absolution,” “the forgiveness of sin,” “justifica- 
tion,” or in such concepts as “God’s new relation to man” and 
“man’s new relation to God.” Melanchthon states: 


> ee 


In this controversy {that men obtain the remission of sin 
through faith alone and are justified} the chief topic of Christian 
doctrine is treated, which, understood aright, illumines and am- 
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plifies the honor of Christ and brings necessary and most abundant 
consolation to devout consciences.!* 


When in 1537 the Lutherans were confronted by the question 
whether for the sake of peace they could yield anything, Luther 
states concerning the “office and work of Jesus Christ, or our 
redemption”: 


Of this article nothing can be yielded or surrendered, even 
though heaven and earth, and everything should sink to ruin 
(Acts 4:12; Is.53:5). Upon this article all things depend which 
we teach and practice in opposition to the pope, the devil, and 
the world. Therefore, we must be sure concerning this doctrine 
and not doubt, otherwise all is lost, and the pope and the devil 
in all things gain the victory and suit over us.’ 


Only in the frame of references of the doctrine of justification 
can any Christian doctrine be considered in a salutary way. The 
doctrine of justification is, as it were, the strand on which all the 
pearls of Christian revelation are strung.’ 


St. Louis, Mo. 
FOOTNOTES 


. The Westminister Confession lists the books which the English divines 
of the 17th century accepted as canonical. Nowhere in the Lutheran Con- 
fessions is there such a list. The Lutheran Confessions are descriptive 
rather than prescriptive. 

. See the Preface to the Augsburg Confession. In the concluding paragraph 
of the doctrinal part of the Augsburg Confession the confessors state that 
the foregoing twenty-one articles contain the sum of their doctrine, in which 
there is nothing that varies from the Holy Scriptures. 

. Apology, XII, 66; IV, 102; 107 ff.; XX, 2; II, 50. 

. Smalcald Articles, B, II, 15, 10. 

. See Formula of Concord, Sol. decl., Preface, 3. 

. The title page of the Augsburg Confession contains the quotation: “I will 
speak of Thy testimonies also before kings and will not be ashamed” 
(Ps. 119:46). 

. Apol, 1V,'87, 102; Xl, 53; XX, 2. 

. Apol., MT, 255: 

. Large Catechism, III Com., 91, 92, 100, 101. 

. H. Echternach, “The Lutheran Doctrine of the ‘Autopistia’ of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” trans. J. T. Mueller (Concordia Theological Monthly, XXII, 
241, 272). 

. In Lutheran theology the Scriptures are both Deus locutus, and Deus 
loquens (God having spoken and God now speaking). Dialectical theology 
also employs this terminology. But it views Scripture as Deus loquens, 
primarily in such a way that Scripture becomes the Word of God only 
in the existential moment of faith, in man’s crisis or his encounter. Cp. 
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Emil Brunner, The Divine-human Encounter, trans. A. W. Loos (West- 
minister Press, 1943). This view virtually denies the objectivity of the 
Scriptures.— Another approach to Luther’s concept of the Scriptures is 
discussed by A. T. Kantonen, Resurgence of the Gospel (Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948), pp. 113—124. 

. See Luther, Preface to Galatians, also Preface to Latin Works, 1545. 
(St. Louis, XIV: 114, 446ff.) 

. Sol. decl., Ill, 6. 

. Apol., IV, 2. Cp. Augsburg Confession, XXVI, 4; XXVII, 48. 

. Smalc. Art., B, II, 1—5. 


. The charge is sometimes made that Lutheranism so overstresses the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone that it loses sight of the significance 
of other doctrines, such as sanctification. There have been periods in the 
history of Lutheranism when the theologians’ exclusive concern seemed 
to be to present the doctrine of justification precisely and as a result treated 
all doctrines in a vacuum. But genuine Lutheran theology, while maintain- 
ing a careful distinction between the various doctrines, e. g., justification 
and sanctification, will never permit a separation of Christian doctrines into 
isolated compartments. 





The Almah Translation in Is, 7:14 


By ALFRED VON ROHR SAUER 


(The following article presents the essential contents of a paper that was 
read at the Sixth University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., April 23—25, 1953.) 

HE almab translation in Is. 7:14 is not merely a question of 

Hebrew philology; it also has very important theological im- 

plications. To arrive at a satisfactory interpretation of this 
passage, it is necessary not only to define the term a/mab, but also 
to be very clear in regard to the nature and scope of Hebrew 
prophecy. The exegete who regards the Hebrew prophet merely 
as an interpreter of history, as a seer who reads a prediction of the 
future in the events of the present and the past, will translate 
almah in one way. The exegete, on the other hand, for whom the 
prophets were divine messengers sent to announce the coming of 
a future Deliverer may have quite a different concept of almah. 
More specifically, the student who regards Is.7:14 as a prophecy 
of the birth of Christ, finds in this passage Old Testament support 
for the doctrine of the virgin birth. But a student who sees no 
reference to the birth of Christ in Is. 7:14 will challenge the fact 
that almah means anything but a young woman. The viewpoint 
of this paper is that of St. Matthew (1:23), who looked upon the 
virgin birth as the fulfillment of the Messianic prophecy in Is. 7:14. 
The decisive question will therefore be this: Is a translation of 
almah that suggests maidenhood (without emphasizing it) ad- 
missible in this passage or not? 

Of the seven almah passages in the Old Testament three may 
be regarded as inconclusive, throwing little light on the meaning 
of almah. Psalm 68:25 is a reference to a festive procession in 
which three groups participated: singers, musicians, and alamoth; 
no clue to the meaning of alamoth is afforded by the context. Song 
of Songs 6:8 refers to the sixty queens, eighty concubines, and un- 
numbered alamoth who were included among the ladies of the 
court; again the context is of little help. Song of Songs 1:3 
makes mention of the love of the alamoth for the bridegroom, but 

551 
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gives no further definition or qualification of this kind of feminine 
being. Significantly all three of these inconclusive passages have 
the same plural form (alamoth) as the enigmatic superscription of 
Psalm 46 and the reference to psalteries in 1 Chron. 15:20. In 
these passages, where it makes little difference whether the trans- 
lation be virgin, damsel, girl, or woman, the RSV chooses to use 
the term “maiden” consistently. 


In the other four references, however, the RSV appears to be 
quite arbitrary in its rendering of the word almah. When Miriam 
is introduced in the account of Moses’ birth, she is called his sister 
(Ex. 2:7,8); later, when Miriam goes to fetch the child’s mother, 
she is called an almah (AV, maid). To translate almah as “girl” 
in this passage, as the RSV does, does not seem justifiable. Had 
the author: wanted to refer to Miriam as a “girl,” he could have 
used the more common Hebrew word for girl which is na‘arah. 
He had just used the word mdaroth in 2:5 to refer to the girls who 
accompanied Pharoah’s daughter along the banks of the Nile. But 
when he spoke of Miriam, he apparently wanted to indicate that 
she was more than a ma’arah, and so he used the word almah, with 
its clear emphasis on maturity, as will be shown later. 

It has been contended that na’arah is the Hebrew word that de- 
scribes the girl just before she reaches puberty, while almah refers 
to the girl who has just attained to puberty. The latter certainly 
conforms to the meaning of the verb alam, with which almah is 
associated. The former view, however, is hardly tenable. In the 
account of Eliezer’s effort to obtain a wife for Isaac (Gen. 24:16) 
the first word that is used to describe Rebekah is na’arah; she is 
called a beautiful girl. In the later verse, however, in which Eliezer 
refers to his prayer to the Lord, he speaks of Rebekah as an almah 
(v.43). It is obvious that Rebekah could not be mature and im- 
mature at the same time. It may therefore be suggested that 
ndarab means a “girl” without designating any particular stage 
of her development. That almah, however, refers not merely to 
maturity, but may also suggest the idea of maidenhood in v. 43, 
is clearly indicated in v.16, where Rebekah is called a virgin 
(bethulah) with whom no man had had any sexual relations. It 
seems rather strange that in the light of this 16th verse the RSV 
should by-pass its most frequently used translation of almah 
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(maiden) and resort to “young woman,” which is inaccurate in 
the light of the context. To the student of Hebrew the English 
word “woman” not only calls to mind the Hebrew “ishshah,” but 
also suggests the meaning “wife,” which is synonymous with 
“woman” in Hebrew. Yet there is not the slightest suggestion in 
any of the seven almah passages that this word ever includes a 
married woman. 

That holds true also of Prov. 30:18-20. In this passage the author 
observes first of all that there are four actions or processes which 
leave no discernible traces: the flight of an eagle through the air; 
the crawling of a serpent over a rock; the passing of a ship across 
the sea, the cohabitation of a man with an almah (AV, maid; RSV, 
maiden). Then he goes on to show that just as one cannot tell 
afterwards whether one of these actions has taken place or not, so 
it is impossible to confront a woman (ishshah) who has committed 
adultery with any evidence of her sin. It appears that in this passage 
the author deliberately made a distinction between an almah and 
an ishshah who engaged in illicit relations with a man. In the first 
instance he spoke of the unchastity of the unwed maiden; then he 
proceeded to the adultery of the married woman.’ The analysis 
of the four Hebrew nouns which throw light on our problem thus 
reveals the following: 1) the translation “young woman” for almah 
is inaccurate because it carries too much of the connotation of the 
Hebrew ishshah; 2) the translation “virgin” for almah is too broad 
because it suggests too much of the meaning of bethulah; 3) the 
translation “girl” for almah is too narrow and encroaches upon the 
area covered by nd arah; 4) the most acceptable translation of 
almah ought to be “maid,” or “maiden,” which may imply virginity, 
but does not emphasize it. 

Related Hebrew words that come from the same root do not 
throw much light on the meaning of almah. The masculine form 
of this noun occurs but twice in the Old Testament. When Saul 
saw David go out to engage Goliath, he asked Abner who this 
youth was (1 Sam.17:55,56); first he called him a ndar, then 
he called him an elem (AV, youth and stripling; RSV, same). 
Similarly the boy whom Jonathan sent out to chase arrows as 
a signal to his friend David (1 Sam.20:21,22) is designated 
both a na‘ar and an elem (AV, lad and young man; RSV, lad and 
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youth). Except for the close relationship between naar and elem 
that is indicated by the parallelism, these two passages add little 
to our knowledge of almah. 

Modern Hebrew lexicographers agree that the word almah means 
a feminine being sufficiently developed to be able to bear children.” 
They favor the view that the word refers neither to virginity nor 
to the state of being married or unmarried. One suggests that 
a girl may be called an almah until she gives birth to her first 
child.* It must be noted, however, that the specific connotation 
of sexual maturity derives not from the noun forms, but from the 
verb alam. 

That the meaning of being virile, sexually mature, is the correct 
one for the verb alam is verified by a number of cognate forms 
that occur in Arabic. In the first stem the Arabic verb galima 
means “to be excited by lust,” in the eighth stem it means “to attain 
puberty.” * Both of these verbal forms are associated with the 
noun galamun, which means “lust,” and the noun gulamtyyatun, 
which means “puberty.” A galam, then, or a gulamatun is a lad 
or a lass who has reached the age at which a physical attraction to 
the opposite sex is experienced. This would be the counterpart of 
the Hebrew elem and almah. 

There is, however, another meaning of the noun forms of this 
root in Syriac and Arabic which the noun forms do not have in 
Hebrew. In Syriac elaimah means a youth, and elaimtah means 
a lass; this is comparable to elem and almah in Hebrew. But these 
two Syriac words also mean “serving lad” and “handmaiden” re- 
spectively; they are thus associated simply with male and female 
servants.” The same relationship is to be noted in the meaning of 
Arabic gulam and gulamatun; these words do not stand merely 
for youth and lass, but also have the meanings “young slave” and 
“female slave” respectively.® Identical relationships may be noted 
in modern languages. The German word Maid, which means 
maiden, is closely related to the German word Magd, which means 
serving girl. In English the same word “maid” refers both to 
a “maiden” and to a female servant who does housework. 


Further light is shed on the word almah by a glance at the 
ancient versions of the Bible. The Septuagint treats the seven 
almah passages as follows:* four times a/mah is translated neanis, 
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once it is rendered meotes, and twice the word parthenos is used. 
Thus the most common translation is girl or lass. In the Rebekah 
account in Gen. 24:43 almah is translated parthenos quite obviously 
because the earlier verse (16) has stated that Rebekah was 
a bethulah whom no man had known. In Is.7:14 almah is just 
as deliberately translated parthenos, possibly on the basis of the 
analogous rendering in Gen. 24:43. 

The other Greek versions ( Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion ) 
use the word meanis for Almah also in Is. 7:14. It must, however, 
be noted that Aquila, originally a pagan, first professed Christianity, 
then became a Jewish convert. As such he translated the Hebrew 
Old Testament into Greek in the first part of the second cen- 
tury A.D.° It seems quite natural, then, that Aquila would avoid 
the word parthenos because his Christian contemporaries saw in 
it a reference to the Virgin Mother. 

The Syriac Version (Peshitto) is of interest at this point be- 
cause it offers us a translation of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments in another Semitic language. In Is.7:14 the Peshitto does 
not render almah with the Syriac cognate elaimtah, but uses the 
more common Semitic word for virgin, namely, bethulthah.”° 
Similarly in Matt. 1:23, where the Evangelist refers to Is. 7:14, 
the Peshitto does not render parthenos with elaimtah, but rather 
with bethulthah. Again in Luke 1:26,27 the Peshitto states that 
the angel Gabriel was sent to a bethulthah (not elaimtah) espoused 
to a man whose name was Joseph.'* When the Syriac writers re- 
ferred to Mary “ever virgin,” they called her bethulath olmim (not 
elaimath olmim)."” In passing it may also be noted that the Arabs 
refer to the Blessed Virgin as al-batul and that their word for 
virginity is batultyya (in contrast to gulamiyya, which means 
puberty ).* 

The study of almah and its related roots in Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac thus reveals that this word refers to a girl who has 
reached female maturity, who has begun to experience a desire for 
the other sex, who is able to conceive and to bear children. The word 
bethulah and its related roots in the same three Semitic languages 
refer to a girl who has had no sexual relations with a man, i.e., 
a virgin. The two passages in which the Septuagint translated 
almah as virgin (Gen. 24:43; Is. 7:14) suggest the thought that 
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this word could occasionall# be so interpreted. Allowance is indeed 
made for such usage by a modern Jewish commentator. In his 
recent work on Isaiah, Slotki observes, “The Hebrew for virgin is 
bethulah, though almah too sometimes bears this meaning.” 

The translation of almah is closely related to another important 
question in Is.7:14, namely, the significance of the sign (oth) 
which the Lord refers to in this verse. It has been proposed that 
the sign mentioned here is a miraculous sign, that the miraculous 
sign must refer to the child that will be born of a virgin, and that 
the sign is deprived of its miraculous character if the child’s mother 
is not a virgin.’® This interpretation is advanced in support of the 
view that almah must be rendered “virgin.” There may be those, 
however, who will argue just as strongly that the sign is a purely 
natural one, that it refers not to the child’s birth, but to the child’s 
name, Immanuel, meaning “God with us!” that the sign therefore 
has nothing to do with the translation of almah. This possible dif- 
ference of interpretation calls for a closer look at the Hebrew word 
for sign (oth). 

Delitzsch once defined an oth as a thing or an act or an event 
whose purpose is to establish the divine certainty of some other 
thing, act, or event.’® The word oth itself does not indicate whether 
a miraculous element is involved in it or not. It is used of natural 
signs, and it is used of miraculous signs. The sun and the moon 
are natural signs on which men have learned to base the data on 
their calendars (Gen. 1:14). Some natural signs were reminders 
of great events of the past. The Passover served as a sign that the 
Lord had delivered His people out of the land of Egypt (Ex. 13:9). 
The words of the Great Shema were called a sign which indicated 
that the Lord, the covenant God of Israel, was one God (Deut. 
6:8). The rainbow and the rite of circumcision were signs (Gen. 
9:13; 17:11) which reminded the people that the Lord had estab- 
lished His covenant with them. There were also natural signs 
which pointed to great events of the future. Ezekiel was bidden 
to set up a brick and a skillet as a sign that the city of Jerusalem 
would be subjected to a great siege (Ezek. 4:1-3). The names of 
Isaiah’s sons were signs that pointed to the future judgment and 
deliverance of Israel (Is.8:18). The prophet himself walked 
naked and barefoot for three years as a sign that the Egyptians 
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and the Ethiopians would be led into captivity (Is. 20:3,4). Still 
another type of the natural sign served the purpose of protecting 
people. Cain had a sign placed upon him by the Lord which pre- 
vented people from slaying him (Gen.4:15). The lamb’s blood 
painted on the doorposts of the Israelite houses in Egypt was a sign 
that rendered the Israelites immune to death (Ex. 12:13). The 
scarlet cord hanging in the window of Rahab’s house in Jericho 
was a sign that assured her family of deliverance (Joshua 2:12). 
These references show conclusively that a sign was not necessarily 
something miraculous. 


That the sign, however, frequently was of a miraculous character 
is also clearly indicated in the Old Testament. When the Lord 
directed Moses to go before Pharaoh, he equipped him with the 
power to use two miraculous signs. He told him that if the chang- 
ing of his rod into a serpent did not convince the Egyptians, then 
he would be empowered to use the other sign of the leprous hand 
(Ex. 4:8). Moses showed many other miraculous signs with the 
rod that he had in his hand (Ex.4:17; Deut.6:22). As an assur- 
ance that it was really the Lord who commissioned him, Gideon 


received the sign of the fire that consumed the flesh and the cakes 
(Judg. 6:17, 21), and also the sign of the fleece which was damp 
or dry according to Gideon’s will (Judg. 6:37, 39). The Lord 
caused the shadow on the sundial to go back ten degrees as a sign 
that King Hezekiah would recover from his illness (2 Kings 
20:8-11). 


Old Testament usage thus shows that the sign in Is.7:14 may 
be either a natural one or a miraculous one, that it may refer only 
to the name Immanuel and its meaning, but that it may also point 
to the child’s miraculous birth. Which of the two kinds of signs 
is the one intended in Is. 7:14? A miraculous sign is definitely sug- 
gested by the sweeping offer which the Lord originally made to 
Ahaz. For his choice of a sign there were no limits in the heavenly 
heights above, nor in the depths of the underworld below; in 
other words, Ahaz could choose a miracle of any dimension. 
Delitzsch argues that only a miraculous sign like that of a virgin- 
born child could have carried sufficient force to penetrate the 
skepticism of Ahaz.’* Finally the Hebrew particle “hinneh” (be- 
hold) was hardly used by the prophet merely to introduce a child’s 
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name; rather the use of this particle suggests that something extra- 
ordinary, something wonderful, is to follow, as Stoeckhardt rec- 
ognized.” 

It would therefore appear that this study of the almah translation 
in Is. 7:14 justifies the following premises and conclusions: 

1. Almah is never used of a girl before she attains to puberty, as 
the etymology of the word shows. 

2. Almah is never used of a girl after she has become a married 
woman, as the usage in the Old Testament shows. 

3. This means that a girl is called an a/mah only during a very 
restricted period of her life, namely, from the point of her becom- 
ing mature to the point of her becoming married. 

4. It is proposed that this is precisely the period in which the 
Hebrew girl normally possessed the characteristics of maidenhood. 

5. It is further proposed that the word “maid” or “maiden” is 
an accurate translation of the word almah, which implies virginity 
without stressing it, as bethulah does. 

6. It is finally proposed that this translation is supported by the 


probability that the sign in Is.7:14 is a miraculous sign.”° 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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That modern scholarship has by no means given up the thought that 
Is. 7:14 refers to the Virgin Birth is indicated by the viewpoints of two 
recognized German scholars of the 20th century. Writing between the two 
World Wars, Eduard Koenig (Das Buch Jesaja, Guetersloh, 1926, p. 109) 
comments: ““Jesaja meinte mit der alma die bestimmte, von Gott zur Mutter 
des Immanuel erlesene Jungfrau, die vor dem Auge der Prophetie in ein 
immer helleres Licht trat, je nachdem ihr Sohn eine bestimmtere Gestalt 
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Herntrich (Der Prophet Jesaja, Kap. 1—12, Goettingen, 1950, p. 130) 
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The Pastoral Care of Neurotics* 
By C. ADAM 


* Translating the technical language of any specialized field into popular 
definitions always tends to oversimplification. This is particularly true in the 
field of psychology and in the practice of psychiatry. This essay deals with 
the pastoral care of neurotics. But this dare never be confused with the cure 
of neurotics. The pastor needs to be alert to the problems which can arise in 
cases of illness, but he dare never accept the responsibility of a therapeutic 
program alone, unless he also is willing to accept personally full legal respon- 
sibility for the outcome of the case. Nor should the pastor’s awareness of a few 
technical terms lead him to a habit of “psychoscandalizing,” so that he fails 
to see the difference between nofmality and illness. — The author, a graduate 
of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., 1924, received his B.D. at Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, in 1934 and his M.S. T. in 1946. He has earned his B. S. 
in Ed. at Olivet Nazarene College at Kankakee, Ill., in 1948. He has been 
chaplain at the Kankakee and Manteno Hospitals for eighteen years. 

(ED. CoM. ) 


EUROSIS is one of the most common forms of behavior 
abnormality. The easy explanation which placed the 
blame on heredity is losing ground. Recent studies show 

that environmental strains and pressures as well as unfavorable 
childhood experiences are receiving greater emphasis as causative 
factors. Most people are unaware of the nature of their conflict. 
They only know the symptoms: frustration, unhappiness, obses- 
sions, strange compulsions, fears that they cannot account for, ail- 
ments that seem to have no physical basis. In most cases these 
emotional difficulties do not stop people from doing their work 
nor from carrying on their social activities. Yet they need help 
in the form of counseling. If they can be led to resolve their 
emotional conflicts, they will be freed of tension and can over- 
come their frustration and other emotional symptoms and be re- 
stored to a state of health. 

The consideration of normal and abnormal is essential when 
speaking of neurosis. The criteria for defining normality are health, 
ability to function, happiness, and statistical average. This auto- 
matically involves the hereditary factors, physical condition, cul- 
tural background, and environment. Just as physical imperfection 
is one of the consequences of the fall into sin, so is mental imper- 
fection. In this sense, then, every person is more or less mentally 
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ill. But here we are speaking of mental illness in the narrower, 
technical sense. 


There are, of course, degrees of abnormality in mental illness. 
The milder forms of mental disorders are technically divided into 
three categories, neuroses, psychoneuroses, and psychopathic per- 
sonalities. Though the terms neurosis and psychoneurosis suggest 
a difference of degree, they are often used interchangeably. Psycho- 
pathic personalities are the borderline cases which are neither 
a meurosis nor a psychosis. Psychopathic means mind-suffering. 
These people suffer from a more deep-seated disturbance of their 
personalities, so that they are not able to make as adequate a social 
adjustment as are the neurotics. The more acute forms of mental 
illness are called psychoses. Those suffering from a psychosis 
usually are not able to adjust themselves to their environment, 
and so must be protected at home or cared for in an institution. 
The personality of such is warped to a greater or lesser degree. 
The study of the neurotics and the psychotics is of more value to 
the average pastor, since he comes across them more often in his 
ministry. However, the study of the psychotics will also prove of 


great interest and value, and it is indispensable for the institutional 
chaplain, who deals with them continually. 


While we shall confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
neuroses, a few remarks on psychoses are in order. The American 
Psychiatric Association distinguishes twenty-two different psychoses, 
or types of acute mental illness. These psychoses are divided into 
two groups, the organic and the functional, this distinction being 
based on the origin and the nature of the disease. The organic 
psychoses are those in which there is an impairment of the central 
nervous system, upon which the thinking process depends. Thus 
in certain cases structural changes can be seen in the brain tissue 
as it is examined under the microscope. One type of mental illness 
that comes with advanced age is senile psychosis. Here the deteri- 
oration is progressive, as it also is in psychosis with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, which is caused by the hardening of the arteries of the 
brain. Psychosis with cerebral syphilis is caused when the syphilitic 
virus invades the brain. In alcoholic psychosis the prolonged and 
frequent use of alcohol has resulted in mental deterioration, or 
dementia. Other types of organic psychoses are psychosis with brain 
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tumor and epileptic psychosis. In the functional or psychogenic 
group of psychoses there is no noticeable organic impairment of 
the central nervous system, the disturbance being engendered by 
mental and emotional conflicts. The functional psychoses are by 
far the more numerous, accounting for 70 per cent of all cases of 
acute mental illness. By far the largest group of patients found 
in any mental hospital are victims either of dementia praecox 
(early dementia), the breakdown usually occurring before the age 
of 25, or of schizophrenia, a split mind. Here marked ‘character- 
istics are withdrawal from reality and emotional disturbances. 
Paranoia (foolishness) is another type of functional psychosis. 
Here the intellect is usually well preserved, but the judgment is 
warped. Paranoiacs are characterized by strong delusions of perse- 
cution and other systematized delusions. Manic depressive psychosis 
is unique in that the patient oscillates between periods of undue 
excitement and deep depression. In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that these and other functional psychoses are held to be caused 
by an unresolved conflict, which disturbs the personality in one 
way or another. 

Next we should note the prevalence of mental illness, both of 
the milder and of the more acute forms. It is estimated by leading 
psychiatrists that about 812 million people in the United States 
are suffering from some form of mental illness. And this figure 
does not include the hosts of hypochondriacs who are found in 
doctors’ offices. It has been found that a large portion of the per- 
sons who visit their family physician for treatment for a physical 
ailment suffer from emotional difficulties which partially explain 
their physical symptoms. In such cases, helping the patient over- 
come his conflicts is just as important to his recovery as medical 
attention. Over half of all hospital beds in the country — 
750,000 — are occupied by acute mental cases, and there is need 
for accommodations for twice that many patients in mental hos- 
pitals. Several millions of our citizens are in need of psychiatric 
counseling. Four out of every ten men who were discharged from 
the Army during the last war for medical reasons were suffering 
from some nervous or mental illness. About 60 per cent of these 
men did not see combat service. Infantry divisions, when engaged 
in heavy combat, frequently had 250 neuropsychiatric casualties 
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for every 1,000 men, while the troops who stayed in the U.S. had 
only 50 cases for every 1,000 men. Most of the young men who 
were discharged from the Army for neuropsychiatric reasons were 
able to take up their peacetime activities again without much diffi- 
culty. But there are some millions of people who cannot even 
stand the stress and strain of ordinary living and who have con- 
sequently become neurotic or have developed a definite psychosis. 
Dr. William C. Menninger, famed member of the National Mental 
Health Committee, is authority for the statement that the day is 
coming when one out of every ten persons in the United States 
will need psychiatric care at some time in his life. He has also 
said that with early effective treatment it is probable that 80 to 85 
per cent of mental patients could be returned to their communities 
as productive citizens. 

Why this unprecedented increase in mental illness in this day 
and age? Since neuroses and functional psychoses stem from 
tension and conflict, a number of reasons suggest themselves. First, 
the increased complexity and resultant strain of our modern life. 
A second reason is the greatly increased span of life, having been 
raised twenty years in the first half of this century, so that today 
there are 25 per cent more old people in our population. Old age 
brings with it deterioration of the brain tissue and arteriosclerosis, 
and at times these aging processes result in marked mental illness. 
A third reason is the lack of religious influence in the lives of many 
Americans. The Christian religion imparts peace of mind and hence 
is conducive to mental health. And yet, despite the influence of 
true religion, even Christians sometimes develop functional mental 
illness. Why? The dynamics of human behavior may in part 
supply the answer. 

“How are your emotions today?” is a question with which we 
might very well greet people, for our mental health is largely 
dependent upon the state of our emotions. All our actions are 
colored by the way we feel. Our emotional tone is determined, 
first of all, by our childhood training. What kind of family we 
come from, what sort of schooling we had, and other such influ- 
ences have emotional values. Our emotions and prevailing moods 
are also modified by environmental influences. Factors such as 
sickness, experiences at work, contacts with people, may easily 
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change our moods. It must also be recognized that emotions are 
not only responses to various situations which we face from without, 
but also to various drives and desires from within. When the 
individual can give expression to these deep-seated drives, feelings 
of satisfaction will result, but when such expression is prevented, 
feelings of displeasure and disappointment may arise. 

A blocked-goal situation may arise because the goals desired 
by the individual are blocked by some environmental obstacle. 
A blocked-goal situation may also arise because the person’s inner 
drives and desires are not compatible with the standards which 
society and his religious convictions have imposed upon him. These 
barriers will often be of a moral nature, and the censor which 
acts as a restraining influence will be conscience. Conscience leads 
men to discipline their drives and desires into habits and practices 
compatible with their understanding of the commandments of God. 
But sometimes people do not want to listen to the voice of con- 
science. They will be torn between two sets of feelings. If the 
person is able to discipline himself successfully, harmony will be 
restored to the personality. If not, inner tension and conflict will 
result, which may lead to trouble. Similarly, if the person attacks 
the barriers that confront him due to adverse environmental situa- 
tions intelligently and successfully, tension will be resolved and 
the equilibrium restored. But if the attack of barriers is along 
undesirable lines, tension and conflict will result, with the possi- 
bility of resultant mental illness. 

To complete the picture of what leads to functional mental 
illness, we should next speak of wholesome and unwholesome 
tension-resolving behavior. When strong tensions build up in an 
individual, owing to frustration, the individual is bound to do 
something to resolve those tensions. His behavior will be along 
wholesome or unwholesome lines. Wholesome tension-resolving 
behavior results when a person attacks his barriers directly and 
intelligently. A mediocre golfer who wants to be able to hit 
200-yard drives will not reach his goal by swinging madly at the 
ball, but must rather learn all the elements that go to make up 
a good stroke and by patient and persistent practice perfect his drive. 
So often barriers that cannot be removed at once can be removed 
in time. But owing to personal and environmental limitations it is 
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not always possible for us to overcome our barriers and reach our 
goals. People’s ambitions often soar too high. “Hitch your wagon 
to a star” is for many people very poor advice. “Achieve the 
achievable” would be a better motto. We must learn to recognize 
our limitations and be able at times gracefully to accept defeat. 
And in order to resolve tensions engendered by blocked-goal 
situations, we should seek substitute satisfactions. There are a num- 
ber of wholesome ways in which this can be done. A well-known 
method is by means of identification. In all recreational activities 
in which the individual is a spectator, as at athletic contests, plays, 
moving pictures, he identifies himself with the participants, so that 
their experiences become his experiences, their joys and victories 
his. Another common and valuable method of seeking substitute 
satisfaction is by means of compensation. The crippled boy can’t 
compete on the athletic field, so he gains substitute satisfaction by 
striving for scholastic distinction. A glorified form of substitution 
is called sublimation. In sublimation, desire is transferred from one 
object or channel to a higher one. The bully can be taught to 
sublimate his propensity to fight playmates by engaging in athletic 
competition. 


But not all people make a satisfactory adjustment to the adverse 
situations that confront them or to the depraved drives from within. 
Parents, teachers, and pastors often stand baffled before undesirable, 
abnormal forms of behavior. Let it be noted that such forms of 


behavior are adaptive. The person is trying to realize himself and 
maintain his self-respect by evasional methods. To illustrate: In 
one of the State hospitals of Illinois there is a middle-aged woman 
from one of our churches who lived a very secluded life with her 
aging mother. Largely because of her manner of living she could 
not attain the goal of romantic love and marriage. She attacked 
her problem in the wrong way. Instead of sublimating her sex 
tensions, she resorted to phantasy and developed an infatuation for 
Red Grange, the former football star, which became an obsession 
and eventually necessitated her hospitalization. The maladjusted 
individual resorts to a great number of subterfuges for concealing 
his failures and disappointments. His essential mistake is that he 
does not face reality, but rather faces unreality. He resorts to some 
form of illogical thinking or to some unwholesome mood in which 
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he finds satisfaction, but by which he pays the fearful price of 
developing a distorted mind. It is folly to think that one can give 
way to evil thinking and evil moods with impunity. Those who 
allow themselves to become possessed by corrupt thoughts and 
emotions are bound to suffer not only spiritually, but also mentally. 


Now, there are definite patterns of unwholesome tension- 
resolving behavior. Let us consider some of these mental mech- 
anisms. A commonly used one, one that most of us use at times, 
is rationalization. Rationalization may be characterized as un- 
conscious lying. A person finds good reason for doing a thing that 
he knows he should not be doing. The spendthrift always finds 
ways of justifying his excessive spending. Rationalization is emo- 
tionalized thinking, dishonest thinking. King Saul practiced 
rationalization when he said: “The people spared the best of the 
sheep and of the oxen to sacrifice unto the Lord, thy God,” 1 Sam. 
15:15. Projection is another trick of the mind which is dishonest 
and unwholesome. Projection admits the failure, but shifts the 
blame to someone else. Adam and Eve practiced projection in 
the Garden when God confronted them with their sin. With many 
people, projection becomes a chronic ailment, a veritable vice. 
When such a person persistently faces toward unreality, he begins 
to live in unreality and soon adopts the delusion of persecution 
and other mental symptoms. Hysteria is another mechanism which 
is plainly used to fight frustration and to reach goals. It was 
recognized already by the ancient Greeks. It may take many 
forms, as headaches, bodily pains, confusion, paralysis, and others. 
Even physicians may be fooled by the symptoms. A young man 
who had been an acrobat in a circus enlisted in the Army. But 
he didn’t like the Army and longed for the old free life of the 
circus. His intense emotional conflict was converted by the mech- 
anism of hysteria into a paralysis of both lower limbs. Upon being 
discharged from the Army the hysteria passed away, and his motor 
functions returned. The three mechanisms enumerated are combat 
mechanisms. 

Let us also consider several withdrawal mechanisms. In sulki- 
ness the individual broods deeply over his frustration and becomes 
embittered. The disastrous thing about this mechanism, as well as 
about all withdrawal mechanisms, is that the person refuses to 
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permit his emotional tensions to be resolved by overt effort on 
his part. If the sulky individual can be led to taste success, he can 
be reconditioned into an active, adjusted member of society. Seclu- 
siveness is resorted to by many timid persons, because it eliminates 
the possibility of failure. The causes are various: severe discipline 
in childhood, overprotection, prolonged sickness, tasks beyond the 
level of maturation. The remedy is obvious. Perhaps the most 
harmful of the withdrawal mechanisms is daydreaming. Excessive 
daydreaming develops an introversive personality. The person given 
to daydreaming lives in a self-made world, over which he is lord. 
He succeeds only in his imagination. He may become more and 
more dissociated from the world of reality and may develop an 
acute mental breakdown, which might have been prevented if he 
had had proper guidance in time. 

Conscience may become a serious threat to mental health. The 
sense of guilt, which springs from a condemning conscience, is 
a wound in the mind. Sorrow also causes a wound, but a clean 
wound. Guilt is an unclean wound, which festers and brings with 
it agonizing mental anguish, Ps.32:3,4. And it will do no good 
to suppress the guilty conscience, to force oneself to forget the 
whole thing. The poison will spread through the whole being and 
will manifest itself in the person’s mood and, in extreme cases, 
even in the physical system by nervousness, restlessness, irritability, 
and even by more extreme symptoms, such as panic and high blood 
pressure. Psychiatrists know that in neuroses of the anxiety type 
a bad conscience will often be found as the causative factor. A most 
destructive emotion is the feeling of insecurity. It may take the 
form of the mood of loneliness or of the mood of discouragement. 
It is a terrible thing to be overcome by a feeling of loneliness, of 
being unwanted. Every human being craves love and attention. 
People who do not find these basic needs will suffer much from 
a broken heart. Deep discouragement is the feeling that underlies 
much excessive drinking. The alcoholic endeavors to build up his 
feeling of worth, to overcome the feeling of inadequacy that he 
has when he is sober. Fear is also a destructive power that bores 
from within. Worry, apprehension, anxiety, are but symptoms of 
fear. Fear is an agency of disunion to the personality, a deep, dark 
terror in the mental and emotional life. “Fear is one of the most 
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common and most subtle of all human diseases,” says a famous 
American psychiatrist. Anger is another ugly mood. Resentment, 
hostility, anger, may stem from fear. We may either express these 
feelings openly, with disastrous results, or we may permit them 
to dam up inside us, brooding and stewing about them, with equally 
disastrous results. In most cases emotional difficulties do not pre- 
vent people from doing their work. But while neurotic people can 
look after their personal affairs, they are warped in their person- 
alities and are very unhappy. They need help, and need it urgently. 

This leads us to the heart of our subject, the pastor’s part in 
caring for the neurotics. Should the pastor concern himself with 
neurotics in his congregation, or with such as are in danger of 
becoming neurotics? Some might say that the treatment of mild 
mental disorders belongs in the field of medicine, specifically of 
psychiatry, and therefore does not lie within the province of the 
pastor. But it should be remembered that mental disorders have 
their moral and spiritual connotations and for that reason should 
be very much the concern of the pastor. For instance, kleptomania, 
the compulsion to steal, is both a pathological affliction, and as 
such is the concern of the psychiatrist, and a spiritual affliction, 
and as such is the concern of the minister. As Seelsorger he is 
concerned that his people do not have “the spirit of fear, but of 
power and of love and of a sound mind,” 2Tim.1:7. The term 
“sound mind” is an exact translation of the Greek term sophronis- 
mos. Thayer points out that this noun has the connotation of self- 
control, and is so translated in the Revised Standard Version. 
This self-control, this self-discipline the neurotic Christian lacks in 
a measure, and his pastor should help him achieve it, especially 
since mental conflict may and often does lead to spiritual difficulties. 
Even the mildest neurotic is sick, sick in soul. While sedatives, 
vitamins, and other medications may be prescribed, the person 
above all is in need of suggestion, warning, persuasion, reassurance, 
which has as its objective the patient’s readjustment. The pastor has 
the spiritual resources of the divine Word at his command and 
can bring the Spirit's influence and power to bear on the patient's 
problems. Now, we are not intimating that we dispense with the 
services of a clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist. On the contrary, 
since mental illness does not only disturb the spiritual life of the 
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individual, but also the balance of his mind as such in any or all 
of the aspects of mind, intellection, emotion, and volition, it be- 
comes apparent that the services of a psychologist or a psychiatrist 
will often be needed. The physician and an understanding minister, 
working along divergent and yet related lines, may often effectively 
solve a problem that neither could handle alone. The mental 
therapist helps the patient to look back of his tensions, anxieties, 
and fears and shows him how they may be connected with earlier 
experiences or environmental stresses. The insight and assurance 
which the patient gains from such psychotherapy enables him to 
reorganize his emotional life and to resolve his conflicts. Aside from 
psychotherapy the physician has other media at his disposal for the 
treatment of mental illness, namely, hydrotherapy, occupational 
therapy, recreational therapy, shock treatments, sedatives, stimu- 
lants, and others. The Christian pastor, on the other hand, does 
not base his therapy on any form of habit training or upon mere 
suggestion, for his is a purely spiritual therapy. The pastor must 
be concerned about applying the means of grace to the problems of 
the person before him. By means of the Law the patient is brought 
to a recognition of his particular sinful weaknesses and then to true 
contrition. And by means of the Gospel he is brought to renewed 
faith in the divine Redeemer and is then led to walk in newness 
of life. By means of such spiritual regeneration the patient will be 
led to new attitudes, new adjustments, a new life. Thus both the 
psychiatrist and the pastor are striving to bring about the same 
end — the restoration of a sound mind, the psychiatrist, however, 
being concerned only with the mind itself, with the individual in 
his relationship to himself and society, while the pastor is concerned 
with the entire person, with the individual primarily in his relation 
to his God, but also in the subsequent effect of self-evaluation and 
relation to his fellow men. Taking for granted, then, that the 
pastor is to concern himself with the neurotic, just how is he to 
go about his work as a spiritual therapist? 

The pastor’s main work and activity will be in the field of pre- 
vention. Especially in the matter of mental illness the proverb 
applies that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
The more an inner conflict develops, the harder it is to deal with it. 
Now, the pastor’s entire public work, all his preaching, teaching, 
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and lecturing, may be said to serve as a preventive to mental 
illness. The Christian religion is a preventive to mental illness 
because it brings security, peace, and confidence. The possession of 
these qualities is the best guarantee against a mental breakdown 
of the functional type. Said Dr. Sadler, the eminent psychiatrist: 
“If Christianity were practically applied to our modern civilization, 
it would so purify and vitalize the race that more than one half 
of our sorrow and sickness would immediately disappear.” Why, 
then, do many church people also exhibit various mental aberra- 
tions, and why do thousands of them eventually find their way into 
our mental hospitals? That is, of course, one of the mysteries of 
human life for which no one has yet found a completely satis- 
factory answer. But it would seem that a healthy spiritual life from 
earliest childhood and an abundance of sound emotional, moral, 
and spiritual habits developed by Christian discipline and upbring- 
ing might have saved many. The moral and spiritual life in con- 
formity with the will of God is the normal life intended by the 
Creator. It is the business of the pastor to convey this to his people 
and to show them that what the Psalmist says in Psalm 19 con- 
cerning the Law of the Lord is not only good theology, but also 
good psychology. Pastors must not only preach to their people, 
but must also counsel them. To do that successfully a conscientious 
pastor must not be satisfied with sitting in his study and waiting for 
people to come to him with their problems, but he will go to his 
people and encourage them to consult him about their problems 
and griefs and worries. True, there are areas in which the pastor 
is not qualified to counsel and in which he should not be called 
upon to do so. But all areas which touch upon the spiritual life 
of his parishioners lie within the pastor’s province. And to serve 
his people adequately he must be in close contact with them. Only 
by learning to understand each individual and his problems can he 
help in a personal way. 

In making his pastoral calls, the pastor should be concerned 
with promoting the proper upbringing of the children, particularly 
since the foundations of mental illness are often laid in the days 
of childhood. There are two situations particularly which will cause 
a child to develop an unwholesome and abnormal personality, 
parental rejection and parental overprotection. It is surprising how 
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many parents exhibit some form of rejection, and that because of 
sheer selfishness. A child may be rejected before it is born. Unless 
the parents later learn to love their offspring, or someone else 
bestows a vicarious love upon the child, the development of its 
personality may be warped. Failure to love a child may be shown 
by neglect, e.g., neglect to provide for its physical needs. Or pa- 
rental rejection may show itself in harshness, severe discipline, 
even cruelty. There are some parents who still think that a well- 
brought-up child is one whose spirit has been broken instead of 
trained, one who is timid rather than self-confident. Every child 
has the right to be loved and to be treated with regard. If children 
grow up feeling unwanted and worthless, is it any wonder that 
they become timid and withdrawn, or perhaps combat their feelings 
of frustration by rebellious and hostile behavior? The conscientious 
pastor should remind parents that a child is not a piece of property 
which they may treat according to their own whims and fancies, 
but a precious soul which is to be brought up according to God’s 
will. Parents should again and again be admonished to show their 
children the friendliness, companionship, and love that is due them. 

Just as dangerous as parental rejection is parental overprotection. 
Indulgent parents who pamper their children, try to protect them 
from all the hard knocks of life, let them have their own way in 
all things, are not showing them true love. When parents, particu- 
larly mothers, baby their children long beyond the necessary time 
and do not teach them to meet the ordinary hazards of life, the 
result will be that they will be helpless and dependent all their 
lives instead of self-reliant. And those who are never taught to 
curb their own will and desire will later sulk and whine when 
denied their own will, or may go into a temper tantrum; they will 
never grow up emotionally. Here, too, then, there is need for 
pastoral counseling. Parents need to be shown that overprotection 
will develop an unstable, selfish individual who will not be able 
to face frustration when he must step beyond the bounds of his 
own little kingdom. Overprotective parents need to be reminded 
of the word of Solomon: “The rod and reproof give wisdom; but 
a child left to himself bringeth his mother to shame,” Prov. 29:15. 
Needless to say, the proper training of children is incomplete with- 
out the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
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Faulty and fragmentary childhood training causes some people 
to reach adulthood without having developed what educators and 
psychologists call a “well-integrated personality.” These become 
potential victims of a neurosis. But we must keep in mind that this 
dare not become an excuse for not accepting personal responsibility 
for our actions. There is perhaps no one whose childhood training 
has been perfect in every respect. But by and large children who 
have parents who truly love them, who teach them self-control, 
who share in their games, who rejoice with them in their successes, 
and who comfort them in their misfortunes will usually enjoy good 
mental health when they grow up. They will be able to adjust to 
the situations and problems of life and will be reasonably successful 
and happy. But people with defective training in childhood will 
often be emotionally immature, unstable, dissatisfied, and unhappy. 
Such people must be helped to make a satisfactory adjustment to 
the drives from within and to adverse circumstances from without. 
To make a satisfactory adjustment the person must frankly and 
honestly face the facts and must endeavor to find out just what 
is causing his conflict. If organic difficulties are ruled out by 
a physical examination, then a psychological examination is indi- 
cated to discover, if possible, the source of the conflict. With under- 
standing must come the sincere and honest effort to effect a God- 
pleasing solution. Facing reality is basic to mental health. When 
people live in unreality, they develop patterns of maladjustment. 
The mind has a curious trick whereby, when life will not permit 
it to realize its strong desires and wishes, it tends to build these 
strong unrealized wishes into pseudofacts. In other words, the per- 
son resorts to some form of illogical thinking or to some unhealthy 
mood in which he finds satisfaction, but by which he pays the price 
of developing a distorted mind. This the pastor must strive to pre- 
vent by the special application of the Word of God to the indi- 
vidual’s needs, so that the Holy Spirit may strengthen his faith 
and lead him to true sanctification. He must help the maladjusted 
individual to face his problems squarely and courageously and to 
keep on fighting with God’s help until a solution is reached or 
a healthy sublimation attained. 


We have heard of unwholesome versus wholesome tension- 
resolving behavior. The pastor with all of the spiritual resources 
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at his command should help the person to avoid the unwholesome 
and to adopt the wholesome forms. We have seen that rationaliza- 
tion and projection are two common forms of dishonest thinking. 
Now the rationalizer and the projectionist do not realize that they 
are in reality trying to excuse themselves and shift the blame for 
their own faults and failures, and therefore it is essential that they 
be brought to put the blame where it belongs, squarely on their 
own shoulders. When it comes to positive cases of wrongdoing, 
the pastor should lead the individual in a gentle, convincing, and 
evangelical manner to recognize his sin and repent of it. When 
personal guilt is admitted and the individual personally assured of 
God’s forgiveness for Christ’s sake, then not only is the conscience 
set at ease, but the person will form the determination with the 
help of God henceforth to amend his sinful life. To be sure, there 
will generally be other unhealthy areas that require treatment. It is 
rare that in these sick individuals we find guilt by itself. Most 
frequently there will be a combination of hostility, guilt, and fear. 
While all such conditions can be met through the Gospel by the 
pastor, and while occasionally the pastor through his spiritual 


ministrations may effect a psychological cure, yet it would be 
presumptuous for the pastor to feel that the spiritual approach is 
sufficient in every case of neurosis or neurotic behavior. Especially 
chronic cases require the services of a skilled specialist. Yet the 
pastor’s supportive spiritual help will prove of great value. 


As for the treatment of neurotics who are confronted with 
a blocked-goal situation that has no moral connotations, the pastor 
should lead such to attack the problems of life in the right way, 
with Christian discretion and courage. Christians at times need to 
be reminded that certain goals are for them unattainable and that 
they should submit in cheerful resignation to the limitations which 
God in His inscrutable but wise providence has placed upon them. 
The example of Paul, who thrice besought the Lord to remove his 
thorn in the flesh, but was told by the Lord: “My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” is pertinent. Those who are suffering from handicaps of 
various kinds should be helped in preventing the development of 
feelings of inferiority, self-consciousness, oversensitiveness, timidity, 
fear of the future. They should be admonished in the words of 
Ps. 27:14: “Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and He shall 
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strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, on the Lord.” Handicapped 
people should be taught to face the facts of their handicap and to 
compensate for their handicap in some way or another. Some 
handicapped people become so adept at compensating for their 
weaknesses that they succeed in reaching a stage of what is called 
overcompensation. The physically weak sometimes develop great 
muscular strength, the self-conscious become actors or public speak- 
ers, the cowardly become good soldiers or policemen. And some- 
times it would seem that the Lord lays some weakness or handicap 
upon us that we may discover and cultivate a hidden talent. The all- 
important thing is not to be intimidated by the obstacles that 
confront us, but to combat them courageously in the strength of 
Christian faith. 


In dealing with faulty behavior patterns, the pastor should not 
only concern himself with faulty habits of thinking, but also with 
adverse emotions and moods. One of the most disastrous of all is 
the feeling of guilt with its accompanying hostility. Not infre- 
quently a guilty conscience is at the root of mental illness. The 
sense of guilt, suppressed into the subconscious mind, festers like 


a sore with resultant mental disturbance. The remedy for sin, which 
begets a sense of guilt, is not to forget about the whole thing, but 
rather to face the fact of sin and to repent of it. When the Holy 
Spirit works faith in the grace of God, the guilty conscience be- 
comes a peaceful conscience, and the inner conflict over this spir- 
itual problem resolves itself. As for feelings of insecurity and of 
fear with which neurotics are possessed in such abundant measure, 
where will you find more powerful support and help than in the 
Christian religion? While Christianity teaches that “we must 
through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God,” Acts 
14:22, yet it offers sustaining strength in all the tribulations of life. 
The firm believer says with St. Paul: “I can do all things through 
Christ, which strengtheneth me,” Phil. 4:13, and again with the 
Psalmist: “God is our Refuge and Strength, a very present Help 
in trouble; therefore will not we fear.” Life without Christ is not 
worth living. But with Christ and in Christ, life has a purpose and 
a goal. “This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith,” 1 John 5:4. 

At times Christians may develop a full-blown neurosis. Then 
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the pastor has a more difficult task before him; for the more in- 
grained and prolonged a mental disturbance has become, the harder 
it is to eradicate. To be sure, here the pastor must recognize his 
limitations and should not expect to be able to effect a cure. They 
that are sick need a physician. And the pastor will render his people 
a distinct service if he recognizes incipient mental disease and refers 
the patient to some reputable practitioner. Profound disturbances 
of the mind, particularly if they have been of long duration, require 
highly technical and highly skilled forms of therapy. The psychi- 
atrist may make use of psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, or shock 
treatment. But a realization of the difficulties involved should not 
move the pastor to wash his hands of the whole case. He is and 
remains the spiritual physician of all mental cases in his congre- 
gation. And to such he can render invaluable service. The pastor’s 
task is mainly that of aiding the patient spiritually, so that he 
perseveres in the faith and is fortified against falling into misbelief, 
despair, and other great shame and vice. A secondary result may 
be that of helping by means of the spiritual approach to bring about 
an alleviation of the neurosis itself. In this gratifying results will 
at times be experienced. Recently we received a letter from 
a woman in which she thanked us profusely for being instrumental 
in effecting her cure of mental illness. She had suffered from a deep 
depression engendered by an abiding sense of guilt. The woman 
had committed an abortion. Though she seemed to be genuinely 
repentant and a sincere believer, yet she could not rid herself of 
this guilt complex and remained hospitalized for several years. 
Gradually, however, the Spirit through the Gospel washed away 
the sense of guilt. The patient wrote that she was finally cured 
by the comfort in Luke 15. 

Let us now take a closer look at the neuroses and see how the 
pastor can lend his counsel and aid in overcoming them. The 
American Psychiatric Association lists four main types. The first 
is hysteria. Hysterical individuals are emotionally immature indi- 
viduals. They act like children in seeking to attract attention in 
order to satisfy their ego. They seek to evade the conflicts of life 
by the adoption of some method of escape. We are all familiar 
with the forms of simple hysteria, when a person “goes into 
hysterics” by a burst of uncontrolled weeping or laughter, by 
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a tirade, by a temper tantrum, or by a convulsion. But there are 
more pronounced forms. The most common one is conversion 
hysteria. In conversion hysteria the psychological conflict is con- 
verted into bodily disturbance. There is practically no limit to the 
number of physical ailments and diseases which the subconscious 
mind will simulate in order to help the individual to escape from 
a disagreeable situation in life. There may be choking sensations, 
vomiting, headaches. Some women — it is mostly, but not always 
women who suffer from hysteria — develop the habit of fainting 
upon the slightest provocation. There may be loss of sensation in 
any of the five senses, as hysterical blindness. Motor symptoms 
will often be manifest, either excessive twitchings or paralysis with 
complete limpness. Bear in mind that when the victim has a sense 
of pain it is real, though psychogenic. It is reported that a patient 
who frequently had acute pains in the region of the appendix had 
five operations for supposed appendicitis. The last surgeon tattooed 
on the abdomen: “No appendix here.” The Christian pastor can 
help the Christian patient a great deal by applying the Word of 
God to his particular need. He should be shown that he has 


a God-given responsibility to face the issues of life squarely. Instead 
of resorting to flight, he should stay and fight, assured of God’s 
presence and help. 


Another pronounced type of neurosis is psychasthenia, soul- 
weakness. Psychasthenia is emotional and volitional weakness. The 
person may be filled with all manner of doubt and scruples, and 
may be unable to make any decisions. There ate again several 
forms of psychasthenia, such as phobias, abnormal fears. Phobias 
are usually acquired in childhood. An infant may develop a fear 
of water from the noise of water rushing out of a faucet. There are 
many phobias, as claustrophobia, the fear of closed spaces, which 
may easily come from locking children up in a closet for punish- 
ment. The opposite is agoraphobia, the fear of wide-open places. 
Some people have a fear of crowds, others of being left alone. To 
get rid of the phobia the person must not hide it, but bring it out 
into the open, learn to ridicule it, and establish a new association 
of ideas. The pastor can do much to help the patient establish 
a healthy habit of thought. 


Another form of psychasthenia is obsession. An obsession is 
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a false idea that thrusts itself into the mind and remains there 
persistently. Though it is recognized as being illogical and is 
unwelcome, it is most difficult to dislodge. Mild forms of obses- 
sion are quite common and usually occur as a result of fatigue. 
The more pronounced obsessions are due to the fact that some 
idea which is unacceptable because of the dictates of conscience 
or because of training is repressed into the subconscious mind, but 
does not remain submerged, rather breaks forth into consciousness 
in some disguised, symbolic form. The obsession is merely a dis- 
guise to hide the real emotional disturbance. The cure lies in 
penetrating the disguise, in digging up from the subconscious mind 
the real cause of the obsession. Once the real cause of the dis- 
turbance is found, a new attitude toward it should be acquired. 
And here again the pastor can be helpful. He should show the 
patient that his disturbance of mind comes from sinful thoughts 
and emotions that he has harbored, such as lust, covetousness, 
hatred, etc., and that he should therefore bring these into discipline 
with God’s help. With such sincere repentance must come the 
desire and earnest effort to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, 
as love, joy, peace, long-suffering, etc. (Gal. 5:22, 23.) 

A third form of psychasthenia is compulsion. A compulsion is 
an obsession that carries with it an impulse to action. Some people 
have a compulsion to count the lamp posts and other identical 
objects they pass. Some can dress only in a certain way, putting 
the stocking on the left foot first, etc. A Roman Catholic girl 
became obsessed with the idea that everything she touched was 
contaminated with “fluids of passion.” The reason for this was 
that when she reached puberty and felt normal sexual urges, she 
thought she had committed mortal sin. This erroneous idea con- 
cerning sex led to this type of obsession and also to a hand- 
washing compulsion, both of which represented her guilt feelings. 
Happily she had a priest who was wise enough to help her resolve 
her conflict, and thus her mental breakdown was nipped in the bud. 
By the Word of God our pastors should help people suffering from 
compulsions to make constructive, God-pleasing adjustments to 
the temptations that come upon them from within and without 
and thus to rid themselves of their psychic conflicts. 


A third neurosis is neurasthenia. This term, as well as the 
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designation “nervous breakdown,” is a misnomer. The fatigue is 
general, both physical and mental. After but a little activity these 
neurasthenics are “done up.” Hence they are very irritable and 
lack emotional control. With time they become pessimistic and 
depressed. Finally they lose interest in life. The cause of neuras- 
thenia is overstrain in some form or another. It may be overwork, 
too much sexual indulgence, too little sleep, too little relaxation, 
and, of course, too much worry. The cure is obviously to remove 
such causes and to teach these people the Christian stewardship of 
life based on each individual’s capacities. 

The fourth type of neurosis that we shall note is anxiety neurosis. 
This is more severe than the anxiety states which occur when people 
are suddenly thrown into a state of intense fear and which last 
a few seconds or minutes and then subside. Such attacks, which 
are accompanied by various bodily manifestations, are always in- 
duced by some stress situation, yet a detailed study shows that there 
are always other underlying troubles that need to be corrected. 
When people acquire the constant habit of needless worry, they 
may develop an anxiety neurosis. There is nothing in the environ- 
ment to cause such constant worry. The trouble is within the 
personality of the individual. Because of some inner conflict the 
person lives in a morbid state of anxiety. There may be some 
outward source of trouble, unsatisfactory family relations, difficul- 
ties at work, etc. Unsatisfactory sexual relations are also the cause 
of many an anxiety neurosis. Then, again, the habit of needless 
worry is often formed in childhood and persists in adult life. Too 
much care and protection, as well as too much discipline and 
thwarting, furnishes the soil in which later anxieties thrive. Here 
again the cure lies in locating the real cause of the anxiety and in 
effecting a remedy for this basic difficulty. The Christian should 
not only be taught to cast all his care upon the Lord, but should 
also learn to lead a truly sanctified life. 

To prevent the development of a neurosis one must constantly 
guard against sinful thinking and emotions. It is a great folly for 
a person to imagine that he has the right to think and feel as he 
pleases. If a man allows himself to become polluted with ruinous 
desires, he will deteriorate mentally, physically, and spiritually. 

The pastor is divinely appointed to watch over men’s souls and 
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must concern himself with the entire soul life of his members. 
He will sound forth the warning of Solomon again and again: 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life,” Prov. 4:23. His work along spiritual lines will often prove 
decidedly helpful in overcoming mental disturbance within the 
personality. However, the pastor’s largest contribution will be in 
the field of prevention. Regarding the value of pastoral counseling 
in the prevention of mental breakdowns John Rathborne Oliver, 
the well-known clergyman-psychiatrist, says in his book Psychiatry 
and Mental Health: “The pastor comes into early contact with the 
development of faulty mental habits; he, in a much deeper sense 
than can ever be applied to the physician, is a physician of the soul. 
He stands, as it were, as a watcher at the gate, the gate that leads 
to the mental hospital. He can, if he will, turn back hundreds 
who, but for him, will have to pass through the same gate.” We 
close our presentation with another pertinent quotation from John 
A. Broadus, taken from his excellent book On the Preparation and 
Delivery of Sermons: “It is of inestimable value to the preacher to 
know the normal mental and social processes, to have an intel- 
ligent approach to the ills and problems that disturb men’s mental 
life, to be acquainted with the problems of social relations, both 
pathological and normal. Both the search for souls and the cure 
of souls are set forward by intelligence.” 


Kankakee, III. 





Some Word Studies in the Apology 


By JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


HEN I use a word,” said Humpty-Dumpty in Lewis 

Carroll’s Through the Looking-Glass, “it means just 

what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
In the history of Christian theology the tendency to do this has 
become almost an occupational disease, often making it difficult 
to understand theologians of the present and almost impossible to 
understand theologians of the past. Nor does this apply only to 
thinkers like Berdyaev, who found it necessary to coin his vocabulary 
as he went along, or to groups like the Gnostics, who sometimes 
seem deliberately to have chosen nonsense syllables to reveal their 
theology. It applies as well to those theologians to whom the 
modern reader feels closest, and to those words and technical terms 
of which he makes most frequent use. As Alan Richardson has 
said, “the early Church did not thus intend the word ‘person’ to 
mean ‘personality’ in the modern sense” when it formulated the 
doctrine of the Trinity." Or, in the slightly facetious words of 
Professor Hayakawa: “Looking under a ‘hood,’ we should ordinarily 
have found, five hundred years ago, a monk; today, we find a 
motorcar engine.” * 

The task of translating an earlier theological treatise becomes, 
therefore, all the more difficult if that treatise employs terms which 
also occur in present-day theological discourse. Translators all too 
readily assume that identity of orthography involves identity of 
content. Perhaps the only way to avoid such an assumption is to 
study the historical setting of a term and its various uses within a 
given treatise, and thus to abstract its meaning or meanings from 
its usage. The important place that the Lutheran Confessions oc- 
cupy in Lutheran theology suggests that such word studies may be 
of some value in extracting their meaning, and the fact that the 
Confessions are themselves very conscious of the semantic problem 
in dealing with their own past would seem to justify a similar 
sensitivity on our part in dealing with them.> Thus, when they use 
a term like sophistae,* we are not to seek here merely another of 
the many classical allusions that dot the pages of the Concordia; 
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nor are we to translate the term with “sophisticated theologians.” 
Rather, we must recognize here one of the more usual ways of 
labeling medieval scholastic theologians. In the present series of 
word studies in the Apology, we shall deal with doctrina, with 
evangelium and lex, with scriptura, scripturae, and verbum — all 
nouns that have to do with epistemology, thus continuing earlier 
studies on the problem of knowledge in the history of Lutheran 
theology.” 
DOcTRINA 


The term doctrina occurs in the Apology a total of 116 times. 
Its crucial implication for the question of church unity, especially 
the problem of the doctrina evangeli in Article VII of the Augs- 
burg Confession, would seem to highlight the difficulty mentioned 
earlier in dealing with the Apology. For the term doctrina there 
does not seem to be altogether interchangeable with our English 
word “doctrine” as theologians now use that word. 

One illustration of the differences between doctrina and “doc- 
trine” is the fact that doctrina almost never occurs in the plural, 
and with regard to Christian doctrina never. The Apology does 
not attempt a classification of “doctrines” into “fundamental” and 
“non-fundamental” — or even into “primary non-fundamental” and 
“secondary non-fundamental.” Useful though such a classification 
may have become later on, it did presuppose a plurality of doctrines 
of which the Apology does not speak. As a matter of fact, the 
plural doctrinae occurs but eight times in the entire Apology: once 
quoting Col.2:22 on doctrinae hominum (VII, 35); six times 
quoting 1 Tim. 4:1 on doctrinae daemoniorum (VII, 40; XI, 16; 
XII, 141; XV, 41, twice; XXVII, 26), with the same term quoted 
in the singular as doctrina daemoniorum twice (XXIII, 58 and 
XXIII, 63); and once referring to doctrinae operum (XI, 2). 
From this it would appear that according to the Apology, Christians 
have one doctrina, while the possession of doctrinae is characteristic 
of demons, evil men, and those who prefer works to grace. This 
usage, interestingly, corresponds to that of the New Testament, 
where 5150, and Sidacxadia are also in the singular when they 
refer to what the Christian Church teaches. 

The unity of Christian teaching, then, would seem to be in the 
doctrina; the multiplicity appears not in the form of doctrinae, 
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but of Joci. This interesting term, whose early roots seem to lie 
in Roman Stoicism, acquired special meaning in Melanchthon’s 
Loci communes of 1521.° One meets the term Jocus frequently in 
the Apology. Sometimes it means a passage from the Scriptures 
(e. g., I, 31) or from some other writing, like the Augsburg Con- 
fession (e. g., II, 3) or the Confutation (e. g., XXIII, 68). But it 
frequently denotes an article of faith, what contemporary theolo- 
gians would call one “doctrine” alongside other “doctrines”! Our 
count reveals at least twenty instances where /ocus, either in the 
singular or the plural, would be the closest approximation in the 
Apology to “doctrine” as this is used today (Pref.17; Pref. 18; 
IV, 2; IV, 3; IV, 5; IV, 87; IV, 171; XII, 3; XH, 10; XII, 59; 
XII, 90; XII, 98; XV, 49; XVI, 2; XVI, 13; XX, 4; XX, 5; 
XXIV, 9; XXIV, 14; XXVII, 20). Noteworthy in this catalog 
are the two instances (XII, 3 and XII, 10) where the phrase 
involved is locus evangelii. 

Testifying to the comprehensiveness of doctrina is the fact that 
it sometimes means the theological position of one or the other 
party to the dispute, either the position as such or the position as 
brought to bear upon a particular issue. Thus there are references 
to nostra doctrina (IV, 4; IV, 396; XXVIII, 22) or doctrina 
nostrorum (XI, 1); and again to the doctrina adversariorum 
(IV, 4; IV, 16; IV, 47; IV, 287; IV, 300; IV, 302; IV, 314; 
IV, 316; IV, 319; IV, 376; XI, 10; XII, 78; XII, 89; XXIV, 50), 
the doctrina sophistarum (XII, 16), or to the doctrina scholas- 
ticorum (XXI, 4). It is significant that of these twenty references, 
twelve are from the crucial discussion of justification in Article IV, 
attesting not only, quantitatively, the length of that article, but also, 
qualitatively, the importance that the Apology attaches to this 
praecipuus locus doctrinae christianae (IV, 2). 

But the fact that doctrina appears in the singular and signifies 
what we today might term a “doctrinal system” rather than a single 
“doctrine” does not prevent the Apology from dealing with single 
“doctrines” and using the term doctrina in so dealing. When it 
occurs in such a context, doctrina might well be taken to mean the 
doctrinal system as its good or bad points manifest themselves in 
a particular theological point. In this way doctrina frequently 
occurs with a genitive of subject; as doctrina gratiae (IV, 266); 
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doctrina poenitentiae (IV, 200; IV, 271; IV, 272; IV, 274; 
XII, 4); or doctrina iustificationis (IV, 377); or doctrina poeni- 
tentiae et doctrina iustifucationis (XII, 59); or doctrina operum 
or bonorum operum (IV, 393; XI, 2; XXIV, 48); or doctrina 
satisfactionis (XXIV, 90). Even more frequent is the use of doc- 
trina with the preposition de; since terms like fides, poenitentia, and 
iustitia are the usual objects of this preposition, it would seem to 
have the same connotation as the genitive (IV, 230; IV, 300; 
IV, 316; IV, 324; IV, 377, twice; IV, 382; XII, 3; XII, 16; 
XII, 178, twice; XII, 41; XXIV, 45; XXIV, 91; XXIV, 96). 
The fact that the doctrina is inevitably concerned with issues like 
penance, faith, grace, righteousness, and merit would bear out the 
centrality of these issues not only in the text of the Apology, but 
in its conception of what constitutes Christian doctrina. 


In addition to the instances of doctrina with the genitive just 
mentioned, there are several uses that seem to be almost technical 
terms. One such is doctrina fidei, which appears five times (IV, 81; 
IV, 266; IV, 341; XII, 92; XVII, 62). But for the interpretation 
of the Confessions, the most helpful are probably those passages 


in which doctrina is connected either with evangelium, or with lex. 
Though the relationship of Jex and evangelium will concern us 
in the next section of this study, the problem of doctrina evangeli 
in the Augustana necessitates a consideration of these passages here. 
The phrase doctrina evangelii as such occurs six times in the Apol- 
ogy, twice in exposition of the same phrase in the Augsburg 
Confession (VII, 5 and VII, 20) and four other times (XII, 34; 
XII, 85; XV, 6; XV, 51). In addition, doctrina is identified with, 
or at least closely connected with, evangelium in five more passages 
(IV, 20; 1V, 230; IV, 377; VII, 8; XXIV, 48), and with the con- 
tent of the evangelium in such passages as IV, 377 and XXVIII, 7. 
Even more frequent is the phrase doctrina legis, usually a term 
of opprobrium directed at the opponents’ position, though occa- 
sionally it refers to instruction in the Law. In a number of these 
passages the doctrina legis is set in contrast to the message of the 
free forgiveness of sins, and in others that contrast is implied. Doc- 
trina legis occurs fourteen times (IV, 20; IV, 188; IV, 230; IV, 
269; IV, 277; IV, 287; IV, 289; IV, 301; IV, 377; IV, 387; 
XII, 34; XII, 78; XII, 85; XII, 89). The afore-mentioned contrast 
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and the general concern of the Apology with evangelium over 
against /ex would seem to support the contention that in the phrase 
doctrina evangelii the term evangelium is used in its strict meaning, 
or what later Lutheran theologians called its “narrow sense.” The 
doctrina evangelit would thus seem to be the announcement of 
the forgiveness of sins. 

A number of unusual and infrequent usages help to highlight 
the meaning of doctrina, and some are rather puzzling. Doctrina 
christiana appears eight times: three times in connection with /ocus 
as locus or loci doctrinae christianae (Pref. 17; IV, 2; XXIV, 45); 
twice as summa doctrinae christianae (XII, 124; XXIV, 46); 
once in connection with scholae doctrinae christianae (XXVII, 5); 
and twice in opposition to philosophy (II, 12 and IV, 390). That 
same opposition accounts for the single appearance of doctrina 
Christi (1V, 12) and of doctrina Spiritus Sancti (XVIII, 9); philos- 
ophy itself has a doctrina de moribus (II, 43), and there can be 
a doctrina rationis (1V, 288 and IV, 387). Once there occurs the 
phrase doctrina apostolorum (VII, 38) in antithesis to ritual, and 
in terms of the same antithesis the phrase doctrina veteris et novi 
testamenti (XXIV, 57). Terms like doctrina scripturae or scrip- 
turarum do not seem to appear at all. Students accustomed to 
Melanchthonian emphases will be surprised to read pura doctrina 
only twice (VII, 5 and VII, 20), and then as doctrina evangelii! 
The doctrina evangelit also accounts for one of the two instances 
of vera doctrina (XV, 51), fides for the other (XII, 98). The 
reference to doctrina pia, utilis et perspicua (XXIV, 51) seems to 
mean primarily the process of teaching, as do a few other references 
(IV, 22, perhaps in a secular sense; IV, 188; perhaps IV, 269). 

From all of this the conclusion would seem warranted that by 
doctrina the Apology does not mean an isolated theological point 
or viewpoint, but the central affirmation by which both the in- 
dividual and the Church may live or die. The division of doctrina 
into “doctrines” whose source in that affirmation is sometimes 
vague would therefore appear to have little support from the 
Apology. Written as it is with the hands of Melanchthon and the 
voice of Luther, the Apology thus succeeded, as did Luther, in 
describing that seamless robe which is the Christian kerygma and 
which, as doctrina, is in the best sense a theological “system.” 
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EVANGELIUM and LEx 


The importance that the Apology attaches to the Law and the 
Gospel evidences itself statistically in the fact that the noun evan- 
gelium appears 211 times, and the noun /ex almost twice as often, 
420 times. From the discussion in Article V of the Formula of 
Concord one might draw the conclusion that the terms evangelinm 
and Jex, especially the former, are frequently employed by the 
Apology in their “broad” or wneigentlich sense. As the subsequent 
presentation will show, the instances of this are remarkably rare, 
and a number of them need precise exegesis. 

One of the most striking features of the use of evangelium in 
the Apology is its connection with the concept of promise. Without 
counting the times that promaissio is used in place of evangelium, 
we can judge this connection from the many times that /ex and 
promissio stand in opposition to each other—as we shall see, 
exactly as many times as /ex and evangelium. But there are also 
at least twenty-five places that explain evangelium in terms of 
the concept of promise, either with the verb promittere or the 
noun promissio. It is an interesting sidelight on ecclesiastical Latin 
generally — and Melanchthon’s humanistic and Ciceronian use of 
that Latin particularly — that the abstract noun promissto is more 
than twice as frequent as the verb promittere. Evangelium occurs 
in direct connection with the noun eighteen times (IV, 43; IV, 101; 
IV, 120; IV, 163; IV, 183; IV, 186; IV, 223; IV, 247; IV, 265; 
IV, 287; IV, 308—309; IV, 377; IV, 387; VII, 16; XII, 8; 
XII, 53; XII, 75; XII, 88). With the verb promittere it occurs 
seven times (IV, 5; IV, 238; IV, 264; XII, 35; XII, 75; XXIV, 24; 
XXVII, 34). This direct association of evangelium with promise 
in at least one eighth of the passages in which it occurs points 
to the importance that the concept of promise had in the theology 
of the Apology, as it did in the theology of Luther; but it also shows 
that, in these cases at least, evangelium means the Gospel promise 
of Jesus Christ. 

Equally relevant are the passages, six of them the same as those 
just cited, that identify the content of the evangelium with jus- 
tification and the forgiveness of sins. Throughout the Apology, 
the evangelium offers, conveys, and grants the remissto peccato- 
rum; there are at least twenty-one such passages (IV, 5; IV, 20; 
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IV, 43; IV, 62; IV, 110; IV, 120; IV, 264; IV, 274; XII, 2; 
XII, 10; XII, 35; XII, 45; XII, 88; XII, 105; XV, 5; XVI, 6; 
XXVII, 11; XXVII, 13; XXVII, 34; XXVII, 54; XXVIII, 8). In 
addition, there are thirteen passages that identify the content of 
the evangelium not with remissio, but with iustitia, iustificare, and 
iustificatio, which the Apology usually equates with remissio (IV, 5; 
IV, 20; IV, 43; IV, 47; IV, 163; IV, 313; IV, 366; IV, 367; 
IV, 368; XV, 25; XV, 30; XVI, 8; XXVII, 23). For a decision 
on what the writer of the Apology intended by the word evan- 
gelium, then, these passages would seem to corroborate the im- 
pression from those dealing with the promise, that evangelinm 
usually means the forgiveness of sins and justification, which are the 
promised gift of the Gospel. 


To this we must add several passages that set up an immediate 
connection between the evangelium and Christ. The Apology 
speaks of the evangelium de Christo (IV, 265; IV, 281; IV, 286; 
IV, 287; XII, 35), the evangelium de benefictis Christi (XXIV, 
48), the evangelinm Christi (Pref.15; IV, 390; IV, 400; XXI, 
44); and sometimes it expresses that connection by means of a 


verb (e.g., IV, 101; IV, 189). Of special interest are the places 
in Article IV on justification that actually set up a parallel of 
Christ and the evangelium, almost making them synonyms (IV, 70; 
IV, 257; IV, 260; IV, 298). The promise, the forgiveness of 
sins, justification, Christ — this is what the evangelium brings. 
And it brings this primarily through preaching and hearing. 
This would appear to be the connotation of the phrase doctrina 
evangeliu discussed earlier; for as its use to translate the German 
text of the Augsburg Confession would suggest (comsentire de 
doctrina evangeli translates: dasz da eintraechtiglich nach reinem 
Verstand das Evangelium gepredigt), doctrina connotes not merely 
the possession, but the communication of the evangelium. Over 
and above this, there are the twenty-one cases in which evangelium 
appears with the verb praedicare and the noun praedicatio, with 
the noun once more predominating over the verb more than four 
to one. The term praedicatio evangelit occurs seventeen times 
(IV, 260; XII, 29; XXIV, 25; XXIV, 30; XXIV, 32, thrice; 
XXIV, 34; thrice; XXIV, 35; XXIV, 36, twice; XXIV, 38; 
XXIV. 40; XXIV, 49; XXIV, 51), all but two of them in Ar- 
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ticle XXIV on the Mass. With praedicare we find evangelium in 
four passages (IV, 43; IV, 47; IV, 230; XII, 58). This praedicatio 
comes by a voice; knowing Luther’s stress on the viva vox evan- 
gelii, we should not be surprised to find the phrase vox evangelii 
or vox evangelica used eleven times, several of them dealing with 
absolution (IV, 257; IV, 261; IV, 271; IV, 274, twice; XI, 2; 
XII, 2, twice; XII, 39; XII, 105; XXVII, 13). The correlative 
of this praedicatio and this vox evangelit is the hearing of the 
Church; for fides concipitur et confirmatur ... per auditum 
evangelit (XII, 42; see also IV, 20; IV, 135; XI, 2; XII, 39; 
XVII, 8). On the other hand, reading is the bearer of the evan- 
gelium in apparently only one passage (VII, 27), where it may 
have reference to evangelium as a technical liturgical term (so 
XV, 42 and perhaps IV, 14). Thus, the evangelium is that an- 
nouncement of the promises of God concerning forgiveness and 
justification in Christ which is preached to the Church and heard 
by it. 

There are, nevertheless, passages in which evangelium has a 
more formal connotation. Thus, the verb docere with it means not 
only the actual process of teaching, but simultaneously the main- 
tenance of a correct understanding of it (pure ac diligenter docetur, 
IX, 2; on purum evangelium also VII, 20; on docere, XII, 174; 
XV, 42; XXI, 35; XXI, 36; XXIII, 40; XXIV, 41; XXIV, 43; 
XXIV, 48; XXIV, 80). In addition to these passages dealing 
principally with the way the Evangelicals understood and inter- 
preted the evangelium, there are three in which the evangelium 
is the object of sentire de or consentire de, these also having to do 
with the Church (Pref. 15; VII, 10; VII, 30). But the context of 
these suggests that here, too, evangelium means primarily what 
it means elsewhere in the Apology and is not equivalent to a set 
of intellectual propositions. 

This consideration brings us to those passages in which the 
evangelium would seem to have normative significance, particularly 
as constitutive of the Church and its unity. Some of them offer no 
problem, since they explicitly indicate evangelium means the mes- 
sage of the forgiveness of sins. This would seem to be true through- 
out Article VII, which speaks of the evangelium as a norm at least 
four times (VII, 5; 16; 20; 30). But it directly connects this with 
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the promissio (VII, 16), with the possession of the Holy Spirit 
(VII, 28), with the fides in corde seu iustitia cordis coram Deo 
(VII, 31). And when it speaks of the Church retaining purum 
evangelium (VII, 20), it unequivocally points to the fundamentum, 
hoc est, veram Christi cognitionem et fidem. It avers that its 
opponents are guilty of no mere untrue imutiles opiniones, but of 
a subversion of this very foundation (VII, 22). Thus it means the 
evangelium strictiori sensu. 

From the content the same would seem to be true of the ac- 
cusation that the opponents teach contra evangelium (IV, 400 
and XXVIII, 20), and do things extra evangelium (XXVIII, 8): 
ut mereantur remissionem peccatorum), as well as of the counter- 
claim that the Apology’s statements are evangelio consentanea 
(IV, 293). The expressions contra expressum evangelium (XII, 
122; XII, 172; XII, 173), secundum evangelium vivere (XXVII, 
12; XXVII, 17; XXVII, 39), and propter evangelium (XXVII, 41 
and 42) are quotations from the opponents’ attack upon the Augs- 
burg Confession. The phrase ivxta evangelium et iuxta veteres 
canones (XI, 4) may be the same. In Article XVI evangelium 
would seem to be ambiguous, perhaps because of the way the 
Schwaermer used it in opposition to civil authority: it brings re- 
missio peccatorum (XVI, 6) and iustitia aeterna (XVI, 8), and 
yet evangelium prohibet vindictam privatam (XVI, 7). The fact 
that this latter is a reference to the Gospel of St. Matthew may help 
to clarify the meaning of evangelium here, as it may in other 
places where evangelium is ethically normative (XXIII, 61; but 
see XXIII, 64; also XXVII, 41, where the reference is to St. Mark 
10:29). There is a possibility that this use of evangelinm to des- 
ignate the first four books of the New Testament is even the basis 
of a passage around which discussion centered before the Formula 
of Concord: evangelium enim arguit omnes homines, quod sint 
sub peccato (IV, 62); for the passage is an interpretation of our 
Lord’s command in Luke 24:47. In any event, this isolated instance 
among the more than 200 times that evangelium appears in the 
Apology would not seem to detract from the content which that 
word usually has, namely, the grace and mercy of God in the for- 
giveness of sins. 

How earnestly the Apology means its concept of evangelium 
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becomes even clearer in an examination of the term Jex. It is 
striking, for example, how seldom the Apology uses the term for 
human laws. When one considers the historical setting of the 
Apology, addressed to the Holy Roman Emperor, it is surprising 
to find that /ex means civil law in less than a dozen instances 
(XVI, 1; XVI, 3; XVI, 6, twice; XXVIII, 14, twice; perhaps 
IV, 22; perhaps IV, 280; perhaps XXIII, 55). Even more sur- 
prising in view of the Apology’s protest against abuses in the 
Papacy is the rarity of instances in which Jex means church law: 
outside of Article XXIII, which uses it thirty times to designate 
the law of compulsory sacerdotal celibacy, there are only a very 
few such instances (VII, 23, twice; XXVIII, 6; perhaps IV, 236). 
In view of Biblical usage, one is also surprised to find how seldom 
the Apology means the Old Testament by the term /ex, and then 
either in connection with the populus in lege (IV, 207; VII, 14, 
twice; VII, 16; XIII, 9) or the sacrificial system of the Old Tes- 
tament period (XV, 32, twice; XXIII, 27; XXIV, 21; XXIV, 34; 
XXIV, 97; XXVII, 58). There are also some places in which 
lex, strictly understood, stands in opposition to novum testamentum 
(XXIII, 27; XXIV, 35; XXIV, 36). There are at least two in 
which the contrast of /ex and evangelium, which, as we shall see, 
is usually quite precise, seems to refer to the contrast between the 
Old Testament and the New Testament (VII, 14—16; XXIV, 24). 

It is not surprising to have Melanchthon say: humana ratio 
naturaliter intelligit aliquo modo legem (IV, 7), for the capacity 
of the natural reason to grasp the /ex is central to the thought. 
In Article IV, therefore, he even co-ordinates /ex and ratio several 
times with an et or an aut (IV, 21; IV, 39; IV, 230; IV, 291; 
IV, 297; IV, 387). At the same time this article insists that 
falsum est hoc, quod ratio propriis viribus possit ... legem Dei 
facere (IV, 27). Alongside these references to the relation between 
lex and ratio, however, it is very difficult to find any statement to 
the effect that the /ex is a revelation. Perhaps the closest to such 
a statement comes in the contrast between the first and the second 
table, in which the first table is termed ila aeterna lex et longe 
posita supra omnium creaturarum sensum atque intellectum (IV, 
131; see also lex civiliter intellecta, IV, 394). Otherwise, the 
assumption seems to be that not the capacity to perform, but the 
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capacity to know the /ex, or surely its second part, is available to 
the natural ratio. Indeed, the apostolic declaration Lex est pae- 
dagogus (Gal.3:24) applies to the iustitia rationis (IV, 22, 23). 
In view of this, one would expect to see lex naturae occur oftener 
than it does (XXIII, 19), though its place seems to be taken by 
ius naturale (e.g., XXIII, 9; XXIII, 60; XXVII, 51). Melanch- 
thon clearly indicates that he usually means the Moral Law by 
lex, and he carefully indicates its relation to the caeremoniae of 
the Old Testament (IV, 6; IV, 87; IV, 124; IV, 134; XXIII, 64; 
XXVII, 58). 

By far the most illuminating uses of /ex are those many passages 
that explain it in relation to the evangelinm or the promissio. 
We have seen earlier that evangelium and promissio are often 
synonymous and that the Apology generally uses evangelinm in 
its particular sense. That impression is corroborated by, and it 
corroborates, the distinction between /ex, on the one hand, and 
evangelium and/or promissio on the other. In addition to the two 
passages mentioned earlier that use the distinction of Jex and 
evangelium to define the difference between the Old Testament 
and the New Testament, there are thirty-one that contrast Jex with 
evangelium, thirty-one more that contrast Jex with promissio, and 
sixteen more that contrast /ex with both promissio and evangelium. 
Those that posit an antithesis between /Jex and evangelium ate: 
IV, 20; IV, 47; IV, 230; IV, 255; IV, 256; IV, 257; IV, 269; 
IV, 281; IV, 286; IV, 287; IV, 291; IV, 308; IV, 310; IV, 311, 
twice; IV, 313; IV, 366; IV, 368; XII, 34, twice; XII, 77; 
XII, 85; XII, 89; XII, 141; XIII, 9; XVI, 3; XXIII, 41; XXIII, 
64; XXIV, 34; XXIV, 43; X XVII, 12. Those in which the antith- 
esis is to promissio alone are: IV, 5; IV, 40; IV, 42, twice; IV, 44; 
IV, 48, 49; IV, 59; IV, 79; IV, 102; IV, 164; IV, 165; IV, 180; 
IV, 182; IV, 183; IV, 188; IV, 266; IV, 285; IV, 292; IV, 294; 
IV, 295; IV, 297, twice; IV, 298; XII, 8; XII, 79, thrice; XII, 80, 
twice; XII, 86; XII, 87. And those in which Jex opposes both 
evangelium and promissio are the following: IV, 70; IV, 110; 
IV, 183; IV, 186; IV, 238; IV, 257; IV, 260; IV, 261; IV, 287; 
IV, 377; IV, 387; IV, 388; XII, 8; XII, 53; XII, 75; XII, 76. 

All but seven of these seventy-eight individual references are 
either to Article IV on justification (fifty-three) or to Article XII 
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on penance (eighteen). Of the 420 times in all that /ex occurs, 
267, or about sixty per cent, are in Article IV alone. Dealing as 
it does in these two articles with justification and penance, the 
Apology is at pains to discuss the significance of the /ex and of 
human works in opposition to the gift of the Gospel; for, as it 
says later on, Christus . . . succedit Moist (XXVII, 17). That 
opposition also exists between the /ex and fides (IV, 43; VII, 31); 
between the Jex and mors Christi (IV, 178; XXIV, 23); between 
the Jex and Christus (IV, 296); between the /ex and gratia (XII, 
103). This is because, as Article IV repeatedly asserts, Jex non 
potest frert sine Christo ... sine spiritu sancto (IV, 126; IV, 132; 
IV, 135; IV, 184; IV, 256; IV, 269; IV, 270; IV, 388) —an 
assertion that echoes throughout the Apology (e.g., XII, 37; 
XII, 86; XVIII, 10). Without Christ the /ex is no comfort, but 
only a terror with its accusation. 


For, as the Apology states at least ten times, lex semper accusat 
(IV, 38; IV, 128; IV, 167; IV, 204; IV, 270; IV, 285; IV, 295; 
IV, 319; XII, 34; XII, 88). The semper in this phrase seems to 
imply that, for the Apology, the primary function of the Jex even 
in the Christian life is to accuse. Once (IV, 319) it expressly means 
that Jex semper accusat nos etiam in bonis operibus, and one or 
two other times it implies this (XII, 88; IV, 257, tantum accusat). 
But sometimes the phrase /ex semper accusat is followed by some- 
thing about the evangelinm or fides, and this is in turn followed 
by cor... imcipit ... facere legem (IV, 270) or inctpimus legem 
facere (IV, 295 ). Elsewhere, the reference is explicitly to those who 
have no faith (aliogui, IV, 167). Thus the semper may not always 
mean “both before and after faith,” but rather “constantly in the 
lives of those who have no faith.” For those who have faith, 
Article IV of the Apology coins a special phrase, ascribing to 
them an inchoata impletio legis (IV, 161; IV, 174; IV, 177; 
IV, 214; IV, 219; IV, 270; IV, 368). 

Later interpreters of the Confessions, like C.F. W. Walther and 
Edmund Schlinck, have therefore succeeded in grasping the pulse 
beat of the Concordia with their stress on the distinction of lex 
and evangelium. From the more than six hundred instances in 
which /ex or evangelium appears, it seems safe to conclude that 
here, if anywhere, is the leitmotif of the Apology. 
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SCRIPTURA, SCRIPTURAE, and VERBUM 


Protestant theologians and historians have often put the recovery 
of the authority of the Scriptures alongside justification by faith 
as the two basic principles of the Reformation. Apparently in the 
nineteenth century, these two principles acquired the name “formal” 
and “material.” * There would seem to be need for more detailed 
analysis of this entire issue. For example, Luther's exegetical work 
needs much study, the hermeneutics of Melanchthon and later Lu- 
therans has barely been touched, and the exegetical content of the 
Confessions also deserves more attention than it has received. 
The present essay confines itself to word study, and from the mate- 
rial that follows it would seem that the distinctiveness of the 
Reformation’s view of the Scriptures does not come forth first of 
all in what a document like the Apology says about scriptura or 
scripturae, but in the way it uses the Scriptures. This latter question, 
however, lies beyond the modest scope of this study. 

A study of scriptura and scripturae in the Apology shows that 
the terms occur a total of only 123 times — scriptura seventy-four 
times and scripturae forty-nine times. Though there is no evidence 
available, it is possible that this preponderance of the singular over 
the plural may reflect German influence. It does seem clear, 
though, that the Apology intends no distinction between scriptura 
and scripturae by this variety of usage; thus it can say: dissentiant 
a scripturis. Scriptura enim non praecipit (XVI, 11). The exact 
scope of the scriptura is not clear, since the Apology does not even 
once use a term like that which the Augustana quotes from Au- 
gustine: contra canonicas Dei Scripturas (Augustana XXVIII, 28), 
though it does use the phrase contra manifestam scripturam spiritus 
Sanctt (Pref.9). Neither in the discussion of Tobit 4:11 (IV, 277 
to 280) nor of 2 Macc. 15:14 (XXI, 9) is there any objection 
on the grounds that these books are apocryphal; at most, the 
context of the latter passage (testimonium nullum .. . in scripturis 
praeter) may be an exceedingly subtle statement of such an objec- 
tion. It would seem that prophecy is a property of the scriptura 
(e. g., XXII, 17), but even this property seems to exist outside 
the scriptura, in the Sibyl (XXIII, 3). 

An even more knotty problem is the relation between scriptura 
and ecclesiastical tradition. There are several phrases like prophetae, 
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apostoli et sancti patres (XXIV, 96; see also XII, 73; XIII, 23; 
XXI, 41). But of the 123 times that scriptura or scripturae ap- 
pears, more than one fifth, or twenty-eight passages, co-ordinate 
it with ecclesia or patres or a specific father. Scriptura is thus 
co-ordinated seventeen times: II, 32, twice; II, 42; I, 50; IV, 54; 
1V, 102, 103; IV, 106, 107; IV, 166; IV, 211—213; IV, 323; 
IV, 326; XII, 119; XIII, 2; XVIII, 10; XX, 5; XXIV, 66; 
XXIV, 67. Scripturae appears in such a connection eleven times: 
IV, 29; IV, 171; IV, 389; IV, 392; X, 3; XII, 16; XIII, 2; XXI, 
2, 3, 10; XXIV, 15; XXIV, 65; XXIV, 94, 95. It seems that in 
one of these passages, but only one, the term patres refers to the 
Old Testament faithful (IV, 54). This co-ordination highlights 
the fact that the veteres scriptores ante Gregorium (XXI, 3; 
XXIV, 6) receive the gentlest possible treatment in the Apology, 
since Gregory I seems to be the dividing line between those the- 
ologians whom the Apology criticizes and those whom it does not 
(XXIV, 94, ut maxime). The statement veteres fere propiores 
sunt scripturae, quam recentiores (XXI, 41) seems to be setting 
off the earlier scholastics like Peter Lombard (see II, 20; XII, 119) 


against the later ones. The statements of the Apology about the 
Scriptura seem to assume a consensus quinquesaecularis. 


To these major problems in the use of scriptura and scripturae 
we can add several minor ones. For a study of Reformation 
hermeneutics, it would be important to determine the significance 
of argumenta ex scriptura sumpta (IV, 117), as contrasted with 
an artificium ratiocinandi ex scripturis (XX, 12). It would be 
important to determine the normative significance of testimonia 
and mandata ex scripturis (XXIV, 89), of praeceptum and exem- 
plum ex scripturis (XXI, 10), and of consilium in scripturis 
(XXVII, 46). An examination of the mode of argument in the 
Apology could not ignore, either, the co-ordination of scriptura 
with the sermonis consuetudo (IV, 357) and with the iwrisconsultus 
(XXIII, 11). 

In Lutheran theology the concept of scriptura has always been 
closely tied to the concept of verbum. Just how close that tie 
should be, Lutherans have not always agreed, and answers have 
ranged all the way from a complete identification to a radical 
distinction. 
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The Apology uses the term verbum in the sense of verbum Dei 
a total of 107 times. Only once does verbum mean the Logos of 
John 1 (III, 1), and this a parallel to the Augustana. There are 
three passages in which verbum and Scriptura are used in the same 
sentence. The phrase neque verbum Dei neque exemplum scrip- 
turae (XXI, 31) suggests that the scriptwra has in it both exempla 
and the direct verba Dei. That suggestion helps to explain the 
declaration that marriage is a res licita et approbata verbo Dei, 
sicut copiose testatur scriptura (XXIII, 28); for here, too, scriptura 
would appear to be the source or Urkunde in which the verbum 
Dei is available. The third such passage, which is discussing litur- 
gical practice, appears to make some similar distinction: tam ut 
discant homines scripturam, tum ut verbo admoniti concipiant 
fidem (XXIV, 3). None of these passages identifies scriptura and 
verbum Dei. 

There are, on the other hand, more than a dozen passages in 
which verbum is equated with evangelium, promissio, or their 
content (IV, 35; IV, 230; IV, 266; XII, 40; XII, 49; XII, 75; 
XII, 99; XIII, 11; XIII, 13; XXI, 17; XXIV, 28; XXIV, 29; 
XXIV, 33; XXIV, 48; XXIV, 69; XXIV, 70). And in the same 
number of passages verbum is parallel to the sacramenta in the 
same way that evangelium is parallel to them (e.g., XII, 42). 
The passages in which verbum et sacramenta is a designation for 
the means of grace are: IV, 73; VII, 3; VII, 19; VII, 28; VII, 36; 
IX, 2, twice; XIII, 5, thrice; XIII, 7; XIV, 1; XIV, 4; XXIV, 69; 
XXIV, 70; XXVIII, 13. There seem to be only four passages in 
which verbum means Law, and each of these explains what it means 
quite explicitly (IV, 257; XII, 29, which uses evangelium the 
same way; XII, 34; XII, 48). The declaration that serviunt 
ministerio verbi sacerdotes, docent evangelium de meritis Christi 
(XXIV, 48) indicates what the term verbum means when it ap- 
pears in the phrase ministerium verbi (IV, 73; XIII, 7; XIII, 10; 
XII, 11; XIII, 13; XX VII, 22; XXVIII, 13). 


Additional light on the meaning of verbum comes from an exam- 
ination of the words that are used with it. It may be a Germanism 
—or, for Melanchthon Jorribile dictu, a medievalism — that in 
passages describing the verbwm as an instrument or means, the 
normal instrumental ablative (IV, 346; XII, 29; XII, 32; XII, 49; 
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XXIII, 8, twice; XX VII, 46; XXVII, 70; XXVIII, 10) is no more 
frequent than the construction per verbum (IV, 66; IV, 67, thrice; 
VII, 7; IX, 2; XII, 40; XII, 44; XIII, 5; XII, 13; XXIII, 30, 
twice, XXIV, 70). Alongside these the phrase propter verbum 
is both less accurate and less frequent (IV, 153; XXIII, 34; 
XXIV, 28), while ex verbo seems to mean more or less the same 
thing (II, 13; IV, 73; XXI, 12; XXIII, 4). Negatively, there are 
the phrases adversus verbum (XXIII, 70; XXVIII, 14), sine 
verbo (IV, 262; XIV, 17, twice; XXVII, 58), and contra verbum 
(II, 26). Perhaps even more enlightening than the prepositions 
are the verbs that appear with verbwm as their object. The most 
frequently used are habere verbum (IV, 191; XXI, 31; XXVII, 58; 
XXVIII, 14, twice), tradere (VII, 36; XII, 34; XXIV, 70; 
XXVIII, 18), and credere (XXIV, 29 and XXVIII, 18). The use 
of evangelium is paralleled by references to praedicatio (IV, 257; 
XII, 29; XXIV, 33), to vox (XXVIII, 19), and to hearing (IV, 
67 and XII, 5), as well as by the use of the verb audire (XII, 71; 
XXIV, 29; XXVIII, 19). Most other verbs appear with it only 
once, including the highly significant docere (XIV, 4), assentiri 
(IV, 304), and apprehendere (IV, 67). 

From this it would appear that in most instances the Apology 
follows its own rule: verbum in novo testamento est promissio 
gratiae addita (XXIV, 69). Or, as it states in almost poetic phrase, 
Deus vere per verbum vivificat, claves vere coram Deo remittunt 
peccata (XII, 40). For the verbum Dei is truly God becoming 
articulate, what Luther called the Deus loquens. While the studies 
underlying this essay are not comprehensive enough to warrant 
any far-reaching conclusions, they should point up the need for 
careful concordance study in all the Confessions and for unbiased 
analysis, on the basis of such concordance study, of what the Con- 
fessions really mean. 

Chicago, III. 

FOOTNOTES 


1. Alan Richardson, Creeds in the Making (London, 1951), p. 62. 

2. S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York, 1941), p.58. 

3. In addition to the precise discussions in the Formula of Concord regarding 
accidens, essentia, etc., there is the Apology’s careful discussion of the word 
sacramentum, Art. XIII, par.3—17, esp. par.17. Henceforth, I shall refer 
to the articles of the Apology by means of Roman numerals and to the 
paragraphs by means of Arabic numerals. 
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. For example, Pref. 17; XII, 16. 

. “Natural Theology in David Hollaz,’ Concordia Theological Monthly, 
XVIII (1947), 253—263; “The Origins of the Object-Subject Antithesis in 
Lutheran Dogmatics,” #bid., XXI (1950), 94—104; “The Relation of Faith 
and Knowledge in the Lutheran Confessions,” ibid., pp. 321—331. 

. Paul Joachimsen, “Loci communes. Eine Untersuchung zur Geistesgeschichte 
des Humanismus und der Reformation,’ Jahrbuch der Luther-Gesellschaft, 
VIII (1926), 27—97; also Quirinus Breen, “The Terms ‘Loci Communes’ 
and ‘Loci’ in Melanchthon,” Church History, XVI (1947), 197—209. 

7, On the origins of this distinction, cf. Albrecht Ritschl, “Ueber die beiden 
Prinzipien des Protestantismus,” Zeitschrift fuer Kirchengeschichte, 1 (1876), 
397—413. 

. Gerhard Ebeling summarizes and corrects much of the earlier study of these 
questions, including Holl’s epoch-making analysis of Luther, in “Evangelische 
Evangelienauslegung,” Forschungen zur Geschichte und Lehre des Protes- 
tantismus, X (1942). 
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Outlines on Synodical Conference Gospels 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Marr. 12:9-21 

This text shows us Jesus at work, in a cross section of His 
ministry. As usual in the Gospels, such a glimpse does two things 
for us. It shows us how we are being saved, gives a glimpse of the 
spectacular rescue from death of the human race — ourselves. The 
other is that we ourselves are to be continuing that sort of ministry. 
“He that abideth in Me bringeth forth much fruit.” “Know ye not 
that ye have put on Christ?” 


THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST 


is power and pattern for our own ministry to men, the ministry in 
which we all engage (Eph. 4:12). 
I 
What Jesus Avoided 

A. Conforming to Law in order to gain renown. The punctilious 
obedience to the Sabbath law was a device of the Pharisees for 
capturing the plaudits of the multitudes. Thus they could plot to 
ruin the reputation of Jesus Christ by placing Him in the dilemma 
of obeying the Law or refusing to do good. Note v. 19 and 
Isaiah 42, the marks of human acclaim which Christ deliberately 
avoided. 

B. Conforming to Law and forgetting the need of the human 
being. A false religion, a religion of code and conformity to Law, 
becomes a religion of “despising others” (Luke 18:9-14). The ease 
with which the opinio legis, the mode of religion that seeks ap- 
proval of God through pride of deeds rather than the gift of right- 
eousness and the Spirit, returns to the human heart; cf. Galatians. 


II 
What Jesus Demonstrated 
A. Loving sympathy. 
1. He was not deterred from giving service even by a plot. 


A man needed help; He helped (v.13). He knew the plot that 
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would follow. He was “touched by our infirmities.” He was Him- 
self a human being throbbing to a sense of human need. But He 
not merely cringed under need; He sought to help. Particularly 
the suffering were His concern (v.20; Isaiah 42). 

2. That is to be our response to need. It begins with a sense 
of sympathy in the heart and moves on in self-sacrifice (1 John 
3:16-19). 

B. Self-sacrificing service. 

1. Not only in isolated acts of mercy and miracles, but in a total 
ministry climaxing on the cross Jesus Christ gave Himself as the 
Suffering Servant. The section from Isaiah 42 quoted by St. Matthew 
as characteristic of Jesus Christ in this point of His ministry 
emphasizes a program which was carried out in a long campaign 
which climaxed in victory (vv. 18-20). That campaign went 
through death (Phil. 2:5-11). In that death, attested by His rising, 
Jesus Christ rendered His greatest service, and made possible the 
reconciliation of men to God. 

2. That mind must be in us, too. We, too, need to sacrifice for 
one another, be ministers rather than those who are served (Matt. 
20:20-28). That is a high ideal. We achieve it not through simple 
imitation, but through the way of trust and faith (v.21). For 
Christ’s ministry to us is one by which we are changed and in 
which we ourselves pass from death to life that we might love 
the brethren (1 John 3:14). Jesus Christ was He through whom 
God showed judgment, in whom His righteousness and peace was 
demonstrated. The result of that demonstration must be in our own 
lives, by which the ministry of Christ becomes extended to people. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 14:12-15 


The little comics in the popular magazines give a cross section 
of the interests of American people. Uppermost the quandaries, 
common hypocrisies. This much is true: the inner motivations of 
human kindness often come to the surface there, just as they did 
in this dinner party which a chief Pharisee gave and to which he 
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invited our Lord. The latter made use of the occasion to bring 
much of that hidden motivation to light. Isn’t kindness in itself 
a motive? No, behind it lie other wellsprings. 


HAVE THE RIGHT MOTIVE FOR HUMAN KINDNESS 
I 
Kindness Is a Good Thing 


A. The Bible is full of counsel to be kind; cf. Rom. 12:10; 
Eph. 4:32. 

B. Social intercourse and hospitality is an effective channel for 
this kindness (Heb. 13:2; 1 Peter 4:9; 1 Tim.5:10). 


II 
Be Sure to Have the Right Motive for It 


A. There are bad motives. 


1. The Savior attacked such a motive in our story. His attack 
seems to overshoot its mark, for He suggests never to invite anyone 
who can invite you in return, but only those who are unable to 
invite in return. To invite the poor was already a law of Moses 
(Deut. 14:29; 16:11; 26:11-13); the Savior says to invite only 
them. This dictum of the Savior’s had the effect of bidding the 
guests at the table to examine their own hearts. He had already 
attacked the search for prestige which marked the guests as they 
sought out the chief places (v.7ff.); now He attacks the lust for 
prestige and advantage of the host himself and the prospective 
hosts, who allowed kindness to be a front for advantage. 


2. The word “just” in v.14 indicates another foul motive for 
kindness which disfigures it: the attempt thereby to “justify one’s 
self”; cf. Luke 10:29; 18:14. For to be good to men in order to 
get a recompense from God is, in final analysis, an unkindness to 
men and a perversion of love altogether (1 John 4:10). 


B. Have the right motive: the will to help people, given by 
God's gift of life. 

1. The will for kindness must be defined by the situation: “They 
cannot recompense thee” (v.14). Jesus did not mean to suggest 
that we should not be kind to friends who are not indigent or to 
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relatives who love us; but He meant to emphasize that our will 
to be kind must be given by the simple desire to help them rather 
than to gain advantage ourselves. That is being “blessed” (v.14), 
whole in heart; cf. Matt. 5:3 ff. 

2. That motive in the heart of love for people has to be given 
by God Himself. It is the mark of being risen in Him (v.14). It 
is difficult in any one verse of Jesus’ sayings to discern whether He 
means the final’ resurrection (John 5:25; 6:40; cf. the text for 
next Sunday) or whether He means the new life at regeneration, 
which already puts us in relation to God and which will be pure 
and complete at Judgment Day; cf. the two John 11:25, 26; Phil. 
3:11-21. This text seems to suggest a “recompense” or consequence 
to be reaped at some future time and therefore a reference to the 
final resurrection. V.15 might accord with this, except that the 
Jew who spoke the words may have had an immediate and carnal 
understanding of what he said, a political Messianic kingdom. 


C. What is the source of that resurrection? Jesus told Martha: 
“I am the Resurrection”; He told His disciples: “I am the Life” 
(John 14:1ff.). The parable of the Supper in the following context 
gives the picture: God has to invite us, and our fitness for the invi- 
tation is in itself a gift to the host; cf. Matt.22:11-14. Through 
the redeeming work of Jesus Christ, God is enabled to give us 
the heart that loves, the new heart that is the source of true 
kindness (Col. 3:1-14; Eph. 4:1-4). 

Then our kindness will be from the heart and not a grudging 
folkway. Then it will be done not to gain the good will of God, 
but because God already has had good will. Then it will be kind- 
ness as God is kind (Matt. 5:43-48). 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 20:27-40 


What happens after death? It’s a fascinating question. Heathen 
have believed in a survival of the soul. To the Spiritists that’s 
a pretty painful thing. But Christians believe, “We shall rise 
again.” In answer to that question our Lord says in the text: 
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“Our Gop Is A GOD OF THE LIVING” 


I 
What This Statement Has to Tell Us About the Future World 


A. In the text our Lord was attacked concerning the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body. They had originally been a party 
opposing the additions to the Law made by the Pharisees. They 
were now characterized by their wealth and intellect and by a ra- 
tionalistic rejection of such supernatural teachings as angels, the 
future life, and the resurrection. They believed that physical death 
brought the final end of the person. For a modern Sadducee 
cf. Corliss Lamont. Their attack revolved about the story of 
a woman who, according to Levitical law, married consecutively 
seven brothers (Deut. 25:5). If there is a resurrection to eternal 
life, she would have to be the wife of seven brothers. 


B. Our Lord’s reply came from the Pentateuch. God’s people 
rise from the dead, for Moses called God the Lord of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Ex.3:6 (in the original story God Himself so 
designates Himself); and God is not a God of the dead, but of the 
living. The Christian today finds his entire religion saturated with 
the conviction that he will rise from the dead; he worships on the 
Lord’s Day, reminding of the first Easter; he confesses his faith in 
the resurrection of the body and the life everlasting and regards 
Christ’s own resurrection as proof positive of his own (1 Cor. 
15:12ff.) 

II 


What This Statement Has to Tell About the Future State 
of the Living 

A. Our Lord confines His answer to the future state of those 
who shall be alive, in terms of God. Not all men shall have 
the same fate in the life beyond the grave. (John 5:29ff.) Our 
Lord speaks of those “which shall be accounted worthy to obtain 
that world and the resurrection from the dead” (v.35), “the 
children of God, being the children of the resurrection” (v.36). 


B. In these sayings our Lord gives remarkably explicit forecasts 
of that future life; most of the Bible is remarkably silent on specifi- 
cations of the life after death. Even here the chief statement is that 
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it is in contrast to “this world” (v.34). Here people marry and 
are given in marriage; there they shall not marry; they shall not 
die any more; they are equal to the angels. This world has pro- 
creation as one of its purposes; that world is a completed number. 
This world finds Christians still hampered with the flesh; in that 
world they shall be free of the handicaps of this present world, 
bodily and spiritually (Col. 3:1ff.; 1 Cor. 15:35-50; 1 John 3:2). 


Ill 


What This Statement Has to Tell About the Present State 
of the Living 

A. Our Lord uses words for His people after the resurrection 
which already apply to them in this world. For already now they 
are the children of God (1 John 3:1; John 1:12; Rom. 8:14). 
They are that because of a thing which has already happened this 
side of Judgment Day, namely, the redeeming work of Christ and 
the subsequent gift of His Spirit. Cf. John 11:25, 26. 


B. Hence the most remarkable thing which the life after the 
grave has in common with the Christian believer's life now: 
He lives unto God (v.38). Cf. Romans 6; 12:1,2. The Savior 
turns the discussion of Judgment Day and eternity into a considera- 
tion of the life of love which Christians are to live now (Mat- 
thew 25). Since we are destined for heaven, our citizenship is 
already in heaven, our works are already heavenly works (Phil. 3: 
17-21; 1 John 2:3). 

This immediate aspect of the Christian’s life under God does not 
alter the fact that he looks forward with joy to being with God 
forever, not in a vague “survival of the soul,” but raised to be with 
Him and serve Him bodily forever. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matr. 12:1-8 


The greatest enemies of the Church are not the anti-Christian 
forces in the world, but the irreligious people who profess Chris- 
tianity. 
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When anti-Christian forces arise, the Church arms itself to with- 
stand the attack. However, the vitality and spirituality of the 
Church have always suffered setbacks when Christians permitted 
their religion to degenerate into a set of sanctified forms. Formal- 
ism is the archenemy of true religion today. 

In our text Jesus rebukes the sin of formalism and indicates 
the temper that must guide the steps of Christians when He says: 


I Witt HAvE MERCY AND NOT SACRIFICE 


I 
A Rebuke of All Empty Formalism in Religion 


A. On the Sabbath, Jesus and His disciples were walking through 
the barley fields. As they walked, the disciples plucked ears of 
barley, rubbed the hulls off the kernels, and ate the grain. Even 
the law of God itself allowed this activity (Deut. 23:25). 


B, The Pharisees, however, regarded the action of the disciples as 
wrong. Plucking the ears was to them reaping, and rubbing the 
hulls off the ears, threshing. For that reason they rebuked Jesus 


for permitting something which they regarded as a desecration of 
the Sabbath. 


C. Jesus discredits the charge of the Pharisees with the words: 
“I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” The fatal error of the 
Pharisees was that they were content with mere sacrifice. They 
put outward conformity to their regulations before inner worship 
of the heart. They worshiped God with their mouth and honored 
Him with their lips, but their heart was far from Him (Matt. 15:8). 
They could devour widows’ houses and for a pretense make long 
prayers (Matt. 23:14). They were whited sepulchers, clean on the 
outside, but within full of dead men’s bones and of all unclean- 
ness (Matt. 23:27). 

Therefore, even their worship, so exact, so respected by the 
people, was an abomination to God. It was worse than useless. 
Such sacrifice God does not want. 


D. The spirit of the Pharisees still lives in our world. It is evi- 
dent in the spirit of all those who, like the Pharisees, have a form 
of godliness but deny the power of it (2 Tim.3:5). Cf. Rome’s 
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insistence upon a certain number of prayers as a penance for sins; 
the Blue Laws enacted as part of observance of Sunday; attendance 
at church only because it is Sunday; the thoughtlessness of prayers; 
the inconsistent conduct of those who worship on Sunday, but live 
lives during the week which are a denial of their Sunday pro- 
fession. To all these Christ says: “I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice.” 

Application: Certainly this rebuke of Jesus calls upon us to 
examine ourselves. Is our worship merely lip service to God? Is 
our life consistent with our profession? These are questions which 
every heart must answer before God. 

Transition: Let us not neglect sacrifice, but let it be of the right 
sort. Jesus tells us of what sort it ought to be when He says: 
“I will have mercy and not sacrifice.” For He here makes 


II 
A Proclamation of the Spirit of True Religion 


A. That the principle of mercy is the spirit of true religion, over 
against the formalism of the Pharisees, Jesus demonstrates by three 


convincing arguments. 

1. Vv. 3,4. David and his men ate the shewbread (1 Samuel 21). 
Technically, the bread was reserved only for the priests. But the 
higher law of mercy dictated that the shewbread on this occasion 
be used to satisfy hunger. 

2. V.5. The priests performed labor on the Sabbath when they 
prepared the animals for sacrifice. Technically, this was wrong, 
but, again, mercy, the higher law, demanded the labor of the priests. 

3. V.6. The final argument is that Jesus does not condemn the 
act of the disciples because He, too, acts on the principle of mercy. 

a. He is greater than the Temple. He is the Son of God Him- 
self (Col. 2:16). 

b. He is Lord of the Sabbath. Certainly if He does not con- 
demn the disciples, they must be guiltless, and the principle of 
mercy must stand as the supreme law. 

B. And it is. That was the principle upon which God acted 
when He gave His Son (Ps. 103:8-10; Rom. 5:8). The stern letter 
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of the Law demanded punishment for sin; but God acted on the 
higher principle of mercy. 

Christ followed that same principle when He permitted the 
disciples to eat the barley, when He healed on the Sabbath, and 
when He died on the cross as the Savior of sinners (2 Cor. 8:9). 


C. By that same principle we are to live, manifesting our faith 
in deeds of mercy. “Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion and to keep himself unspotted from the world” (James 1:27); 
cf. also 1 Corinthians 13; John 15:12; 1 John 4:20; Matt. 25: 
34-40. 


D. Every day God gives us opportunities to manifest our faith 
in deeds of mercy, in the home, at our place of work, and through 
the agencies of mercy maintained by our Church. 


Application: “Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father which is in heaven” 
(Matt.5:16). For Jesus Himself declares: “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.” 


Springfield, III. HENRY J. EGGOLD 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In Religious Education (March—April, 1953) Dr. John K. S. Reid, 
secretary of the joint committee of the new translation of the Bible, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, publishes an interesting article about the new 
translation which the Churches in Great Britain purpose to publish. 
The article recognizes the value of the RSV but holds that the time 
has come when there should not be a revision of existing versions, 
but an entirely new translation fully adjusted to the language which 
the English people use today. A joint committee has been appointed, 
and the Church of England, the Methodist Church of Great Britain, 
the Congregational Union, and the Baptist Union have been asked 
for their co-operation in the new venture. An agreement has been 
reached with the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses on the 
terms under which they would undertake the publication and have 
vested in them the copyright of the new version. Members have been 
appointed to the panels on the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
and the Apocrypha. The new translation is not to displace the Author- 
ized Version, but it is to be used side by side with it. Its “superb 
literary qualities” are fully recognized; but as the original New Testa- 
ment was written in the language of the time, so the advocates of the 
new version hold that the message of the Bible should be presented to 
the people today in “everyday speech.” The new translation should not 
be a private undertaking as were those of Moffat, Weymouth, Good- 
speed, and others, but should be the responsiblity of the Church. It 
will have regard to native idiom and current usage of the English 
language; it will avoid Hebraisms and Graecisms which have not be- 
come anglicized; and freedom will be exercised in altering the con- 
struction of the original for the sake of intelligibility in English. The 
basis is to be the best ascertainable text (in the judgment of competent 
authorities). The translation will be printed in paragraph form, with 
the poetical books and passages in verse form, and the modern system 
of punctuation, including quotation marks, throughout. The work was 
planned already in 1947. Since then each year has been improved to 
solve the problems in the way of the version and to secure greater aim 
of objective and method. As basis the Old Testament translation will 
have the Hebrew text of Kittel’s editio tertia. Where textual differ- 
ences from the Masoretic text occur, each case will be considered on 
its merits and variations from the Masora will be carefully recorded. 
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For the New Testament a standard text, for example, Hort, Souter, 
or Nestle, will be used, but departures will be permitted if they can 
be vindicated in the judgment of the translators. When the new trans- 
lation will be ready for publication, the writer does not surmise, but 
he expresses the hope that the venture “will abundantly prove to be 
for the profit of all people and ad maiorem Dei gloriam.” Bible stu- 
dents in America have perhaps largely overlooked the British Revised 
Version. We have used it for years, and it has proved itself helpful 
in many cases. Judging from this work, one is inclined to view the 
new venture in Great Britain rather optimistically. J.T. MUELLER 


THE MARRIAGE OF DIVORCED PERSONS 


In the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung (April 15, 1953) 
Professor Ernst Kinder offers a very timely article on the subject “The 
Evangelical Conception of Marriage and Meaning of the Church Wed- 
ding” (Die evangelische Auffassung von der Ehe und die Bedeutung 
der kirchlichen Trauung). The article evinces the present trend in 
Lutheran circles in Germany to bring such institutions as marriage, 
the Christian home, and other important parts of the Christian life 
within the scope of God’s Word. We select from the rather lenghty 
article a few paragraphs dealing with the marriage of divorced persons. 
Professor Kinder writes: 

“Even if the New Testament now and then reckons with the pos- 
sibility of separation, it is an established fact that in the case of such 
a separation {Scheidung}, it knows only the alternative of reconciliation 
or foregoing marriage (1 Cor.7:11). For the Church this must be 
the rule. This rule cannot be made a general law governing all per- 
sons, for not everyone has the power to remain unmarried (Matt. 
19:11). For this reason the Church does not question the right of 
civil legislation to make it possible for divorced persons to remarry. 
A Christian, however, must ask himself, and the Church must insist 
upon this, whether he is not bound in his conscience to the rule of 
the New Testament either to become reconciled or to abstain from 
marriage. According to the directions of the New Testament, it is 
certainly excluded —and this must be recognized —that members of 
the Church may marry again (Matt. 19:8f.; Luke 16:18). Therefore 
the Church, not only according to these directions, but also according 
to the entire positive witness of the New Testament regarding the 
essence of marriage ‘in Christ,’ has no certain authority and no clear 
conscience to allow a church wedding {kirchliche Trauung} to such 
as have been divorced. 
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“It is true, also from this we cannot establish a principle that is 
absolutely without exception, because the New Testament does not 
speak of marriage by the Church. So here we have no direct com- 
mandment, and wherever there is no clear command of Scripture, the 
Church has no right to fix any absolute decree.” 

While Professor Kinder does not desire to go beyond Scripture in 
determining a church law which is binding in all cases, he neverthe- 
less insists upon the rule. He recognizes remarriage especially in cases 
where the innocent part has done everything possible to bring about 
a reconciliation. It is evident of course that Christ's exception “except 
it be for fornication” (Matt. 19:9) should not be ignored. 

With regard to engagement, Dr. Kinder writes: “From this analysis 
of marriage it follows that the free, personal consent of both persons 
(the mutuus consensus) is necessary for the marriage; indeed, by this 
{consensus} marriage is properly constituted {komstituiert}, but in 
such a way that this {betrothal} is signified before public representa- 
tives as witnesses.” J. T. MUELLER 


THE EVANGELICAL-ROMAN ECCLESIOLOGICAL CONVERSATIONS 


Roman theology has not as yet completed its formulation of the doc- 
trine of the Church. Even the papal encyclical Corporis mystict Christi 


has not settled the issues for Rome’s doctrine of the Church. The 
cleavage between Roman Catholic theologians became quite evident 
in the Boston controversy in the question whether or not the famous 
dictum “extra ecclesiam salus non est” must be taken literally. Most 
American Romanists hold that membership in the Roman Church may 
be established by “desire”; that is, an upright non-Romanist becomes 
a member of the “alone-saving Church” by his sincere attempt to be 
virtuous. Others maintain that visible and external membership in 
the Church is the indispensable condition of salvation. In certain sec- 
tions of Europe the Roman doctrine of the Church seems even more 
flexible than in the U.S. A., as is evident in the Una Sancta movement. 
This interdenominational movement provides for conferences between 
Evangelical and Roman theologians in the hope of bringing the two 
communions more closely together concerning the doctrine of the 
Church. Though these hopes have been badly shattered when the 
Pope for the first time in history made use of his infallibility in declar- 
ing the assumption of Mary, German Evangelicals continue to study 
the Roman Catholic doctrines and endeavor to get as clear and as 
accurate a picture of Rome as possible. Such a study center is the 
Konfesstonskundliches Institut at Bensheim. Through the kind offices 
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of Dr. Otto Piper and others this institute only recently was able to 
purchase a permanent home to store, catalog, and study its rich de- 
pository in Luther studies and particularly its tremendous amount of 
source material on the doctrinal position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Dr. Gottfried Niemeier-Arnsberg offers an excellent article in 
Materialdtenst des Konfessionskundlichen Instituts (December, 1952) 
on the history of the Evangelical and Roman Catholic “conversations” 
about the doctrine of the Church. Whenever Evangelicals and Roman- 
ists meet, the doctrine of the Church immediately becomes the focal 
point, and the discussion revolves about the nature of the only saving 
Church. The author therefore traces the history of the conversations 
between Rome and Evangelical theology under three main aspects: 
(1) the controversy between Martin Chemnitz and Robert Bellarmine, 
(2) the era of Friedrich Schleiermacher, (3) the modern era. 


1. Both Martin Chemnitz and Robert Bellarmine make use of their 
tremendous knowledge of the history of Christian doctrine. But they 
are poles apart in their basic theological principles. Chemnitz follows 
the “solus” principle: solus Christus, sola Scriptura, sola fide. Bellarmine 
follows the “and” principle: Scripture and tradition, faith and works, 
grace and revelation. The clash between the two systems is such that 
the two can never meet. The author believes that both men reached 
such a confessional absolutism that each charged the other’s com- 
munion with being so heretical and heterodox that Christ could not 
possibly be active in it. 


2. In the author’s opinion, George Callixt (d. 1656) somewhat 
modified this confessional absolutism when he established the Church’s 
doctrinal position on the basis of the confessions of the first five cen- 
turies (consensus quinquesaecularis), But the author maintains it re- 
mained for Friedrich Schleiermacher to remove the confessional ab- 


solutism completely when he proclaimed his new epistemology and 
in accord therewith re-defined the Evangelical-Roman Catholic con- 
troversy. Schleiermacher denied that the two churches had two con- 
flicting principles. He held that both Churches really have one and 
the same principle. Each, however, according to the law of individua- 
tion, has developed it in its own way; in other words, each Church 
represents one aspect of the same Christian spirit though one may 
prfesent it more clearly than the other. But it is impossible for either 
one to condemn the other, because in both Christianity is present 
though in a different form. Schleiermacher finds the difference between 
the two in this, that Evangelical theology makes membership of the 
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individual in the Church dependent upon his relation to Christ, whereas 
Catholicism makes the relation of the individual to Christ depend upon 
his relation to the Church. The author points out that, in his attempt 
to destroy confessional absolutism, Schleiermacher became the victim 
of confessional relativism, which was unable to do justice either to 
Catholicism or to the theology of the Reformation, because, instead 
of viewing the two systems as consisting in contrast, he viewed them 
as being parallel one to the other. Therefore all theology which was 
influenced by Schleiermacher has been unable to make any ecclesiologi- 
cal contribution. 

3. The most recent phase of the controversy between Rome and 
Evangelical ecclesiology is, according to the author, an attempted 
synthesis between Chemnitz—two opposing principles in the same 
historical reference —and the Schleiermacher thesis—a unified prin- 
ciple in a dual historical background. According to the author, this 
third phase of the conversation between Romanists and Evangelicals 
has thus far been predicated largely on the New Testament studies of 
Friedrich Heiler, E. Reisner, and G. Harbsmeier, who maintain that 
the New Testament itself contains such conflicts, e.g. between Peter 
and Paul, as have been brought to light in the Catholic-Evangelical 
antithesis. But the author points out that more is necessary, since all 
large denominations claim that their respective ecclesiologies are found 
in the New Testament. Since all communions appeal to the New 
Testament, it is well to keep in mind that “the Biblicism” of Calvinism 
differs fundamentally from that of Lutheranism and that both in turn 
differ from that of Roman Catholicism. Rome, too, looks for a Biblical 
foundation for its ecclesiological statement (as appears in Karl Adam’s 
The One and Holy), but tradition plays a still larger role in the 
formulation of its doctrinal position. 

It has therefore become increasingly important for partners in this 
conversation to view the entire doctrine of the Church from Christology 
and to keep in mind that Jesus Christ is the absolute Lord of His 
Church. It is therefore not sufficient merely to speak about, or simply 
to adduce, Scripture passages as prooftexts, but to manifest at all times 
the Christological significance for every statement concerning the doc- 
trine of the Church. This means that everything that is done in the 
Church must be done in such a way that it points to the Lord of the 
Church, that the gifts of the Church are His gifts, her existence is His 
working, and her manifestations are His manifestations. Only within 
the framework of Christology is it possible to speak with authority. 
From this viewpoint nothing better has been said about the Church 
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than Article VII of the Augustana. In speaking of the doctrine of the 
Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments the Article points 
beyond the Church to the contents of the Gospel and the gifts of the 
Sacrament, namely, to Jesus Christ. Every concept of the Church which 
goes beyond the boundaries of this article goes eo ipso beyond Scrip- 
ture itself and reduces the Church to an “enthusiastic” utopia or to 
a secular institutional organization. 

In view of this fact any conversation between Evangelicals and 
Romanists concerning the concept of the Church must center in the 
understanding of Article VII and remain within the limits and bound- 
aries which this article has fixed. It is here where the spirits separate. 
It is not a system of principles nor history which digs a deep chasm 
between the two communions, but it is the interpretation of Scripture 
itself, as Karl Bauer states: “At the beginning of the German Reforma- 
tion a German university professor arises with all the conscientious- 
ness and logical sequence of such a professor. But this professor does 
not wish to please his own wisdom. He is a doctor biblicus, and in 
his conscience he is bound to that which he has found with his new 
hermeneutics as the kernel and heart of the Scriptures.” And that must 
still be the principle today. The hermeneutics of the Scriptural Word 
separates the churches, and the Augustana merely confirms the un- 


bridgeable chasm which separates Romanism from Lutheranism. 


Confessional absolutism as well as confessional relativism can there- 
fore be overcome only when it is recognized that Jesus Christ is the 
only exclusive, unconditional Lord of His Church, where His Gospel 
is preached in purity. It must therefore recognize at the same time 
that we are always confronted by the danger and the temptation some- 
what to shortchange the Lord Jesus in His absolute Lordship. It is, 
after all, the specific sin of man, and of the pious man, to attempt to 
give his own interpretation concerning God and His Word. There- 
fore the Evangelical-Catholic contrast is not settled in the extent and 
activity of each Church. In both communions, even as in every Chris- 
tian heart, there is a contrast between the Lordship of Christ and 
human wisdom. F.E.M. 


EMANCIPATION FROM THE SCRIPTURES 


Under this heading, Prof. Uuras Saarnivaara, in the Lutheran Out- 
look (April, 1953) publishes a scholarly article, which he closes with 
the earnest question: “Is this [emancipation from Scripture} the way 
that the Lutheran Church—a large section of it—in America has 
chosen?” We recommend the article for careful study. It is relatively 
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brief, lucid, and convincing. Dr. Saarnivaara subjects to a keen scrutiny 
Aulén’s view of Scripture. For Aulén, he writes, a doctrine is not 
validated or proved to be true by the fact that a certain part of the 
New Testament teaches it. Even the teaching of Jesus or Paul, or 
a book like the Epistle to the Romans, is no infallible authority. If 
a theologian or Christian shows that a doctrine is taught by Jesus, 
Paul, or some part of the Scriptures and on that basis holds that it 
is true and valid, he is a legalist. Likewise, if he holds that, e. g., the 
doctrine of justification as Paul teaches it in Romans is Christian be- 
cause it is taught by this Apostle and is in the New Testament, he 
has a legalistic conception of the New Testament. . . . The concep- 
tions of the Christian faith, found in the New Testament, cannot with- 
out further consideration be accepted as legitimate parts of the Christian 
faith. The theologians and the Church must first consider, examine, 
these conceptions of faith found in the New Testament, and only if 
they are found to be correct (by what criterion?) can they be accepted. 
To Aulén the New Testament has no objective authority. The writer 
next compares Aulén’s view of the Bible with that of Luther and 
shows that what Luther says in a number of quoted statements is in 
direct contrast to the view set forth by Aulén. The background of the 
conflict between Luther and Aulén is that the latter follows the Kantian- 
Neo-Protestant line of thinking, separating Scripture from a direct con- 
tact with God and assigning it wholly to the world of phenomena, 
whereas Luther believes that the Bible is a product of God's direct 
activity. Aulén has a much lower view of the authority of the Bible 
than has the Catholic Church. 

In concluding his article Dr. Saarnivaara writes: “The fact that 
Aulén’s dogmatics is widely used as a textbook in seminaries, gives 
reason to serious concern: Is American Lutheranism well on its way 
toward emancipation from Scripture? Is it giving up the Scriptural 
authority much more thoroughly than the Catholic Church? Are Lu- 
theran pastors making a false oath when they promise to have Holy 
Scripture as the norm and rule of their faith, life and teaching?” 


J. T. MUELLER 
A HOME STUDY COURSE IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Under this general heading Dr. John Murray, professor of systematic 
theology at Westminster Seminary, has so far published in the 
Presbyterian Guardian eight articles on Christian doctrine which in 
more than one way elicit the reader's admiration. The series is intended 
not for theologians, but the common people; yet it presents the Chris- 
tian doctrine, from the Reformed view, of course, both profoundly and 
comprehensively. Under the more specific heading “The Application 
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of Redemption” Dr. Murray treats the doctrine of justification, of which 
the first part appears in the issue of May 15. To show what this 
periodical expects its readers to know of the article of justification by 
grace through faith, we quote a number of sentences on the “Nature 
of Justification.” Dr. Murray writes: 

“The truth of justification has suffered at the hands of human per- 
version as much as any doctrine of Scripture. One of the ways in 
which it has been perverted is the failure to reckon with the meaning 
of the term. Justification does not mean to make righteous, or good, 
or holy, or upright. It is perfectly true that in the application of 
redemption God makes people holy and upright. He begins to do 
this in regeneration, and He carries it on in the work of sanctification. 
He will perfect it in glorification. But justification does not refer to 
this renewing and sanctifying grace of God. It is one of the primary 
errors of the Romish Church that it regards justification as the infusion 
of grace, as renewal and sanctification whereby we are made holy. And 
the seriousness of the Romish error is not so much that it has confused 
justification and renewal, but that it has confused these two distinct 
acts of God’s grace and eliminated from the message of the Gospel 
the great truth of free and full justification by grace. That is why 
Luther endured such travail of soul as long as he was governed by 
Romish distortion, and the reason why he came to enjoy such exultant 
joy and confident assurance was that he had been emancipated from 
the chains by which Rome had bound him; he found the great truth 
that justification is something entirely different from what Rome had 
taught. That justification does not mean to make holy or upright 
should be apparent from common use.” Here follows an extended 
investigation of the New Testament use of “to justify.” The article 
then closes with the word: 

“This is what is meant when we insist that justification is forensic. 
It has to do with a judgment given, declared, pronounced; it is judicial, 
or juridical, or forensic. .. . Regeneration is an act of God in us; 
justification is a judgment of God with respect to us. The distinction 
is like that of the distinction between the act of a surgeon and the 
act of a judge. The surgeon, when he removes an inward cancer, does 
something in us. That is not what a judge does—he gives a verdict 
regarding our judicial status... . The purity of the Gospel is bound 
up with the recognition of this distinction. If justification is confused 
with regeneration or sanctification, then the door is opened for the 
peversion of the Gospel at its center. Justification is still the article 
of a standing or falling Church.” J. T. MUELLER 
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DEGREES CONFERRED BY CONCORDIA SEMINARY 


This journal takes pleasure in presenting the names of the candi- 
dates for one of the degrees offered by Concordia Seminary together 
with the topic of the dissertation. The following twenty-four graduates 
of 1953 received the B.D. degree: 


Frederick Bartling 


Daniel De Block, Jr. 


Luther Engelbrecht 
Carl Graesser, Jr. 
Herbert Hohenstein 
Curtis Huber 


Enno Klammer 


Herbert Kretzmann 
Walter Lang 
Donald Meyer 


Theodore Michalk 
Marvin Middendorf 


Norman Nagel 
Louis Nuechterlein 


Clifford Peterson 


Don C. Preisinger 
Walter L. Rosin 


Norbert Streufert 
Howard Tepker 
John Tietjen 


Herman C. Waetjen 


“Kerygma in Peter’s Sermons” 

“Pre-Darwinian Interpretations of the Concepts of 
the Origin of Life, Variation, and Survival of 
Characters” 

“Marsiglio de Padua and the Defensor Pacis” 
“The Eighth-Century Prophets’ Opinion of Cultus” 
“A Critical-Exegetical Study of Hebrews 6:4-8” 
“Kierkegaard’s Critique of Hegelian Idealism” 
“The Influence of Pragmatism on Contemporary 
American Religious Education, with Especial Ref- 
erence to the Sunday School Materials of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod” 


“The Relation of the Unio Mystica to the Corpus 
Doctrinae” 

“The Race Relations Problem of Today in the 
Light of St. Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians” 

“The Metaphysical Bases of the Doctrine of God 
in Aquinas and Augustine” 


“The Concepts of Sin and Grace in Hinduism” 


“The Conversion of St. Paul as Reflected by Paul's 
Usage of Charis” 


“Incarnation and the Lord’s Supper in Luther” 
“Chorale Texts and Tunes in Some Representative 
Present-Day Protestant Hymnals” 

“The Educational Ideas and Methods of the Breth- 
ren of the Common Life” 

“The Christian Attitude Toward Birth Control” 
“German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages 
and Its Effect on the Reformation” 

“A Study in Pauline Christology, Christ the Lord 
of All, an Interpretation of Col. 1:15-20” 
“Problems in the Book of Jonah, the Date and 
Authorship” 

“The Meaning of the Epiphany Season of the 
Church Year” 

“The Concept of Doxa, Chiefly in the Gospel of 
St. John” 
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Richard Wagner “The Evangelistic Methods of Dwight L. Moody” 


Walter Warmann “The Lodge Question as Viewed by the Churches 
Affiliated with the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America” 


Five fellows earned the S.T.M. degree: 


Victor Constien “An Evaluation of the Theological Content of 
‘This Is the Life,’ the Television Film Series of 
1952—1953 Produced by Lutheran Television 
Productions” 

Arthur Strege “A History of Missouri Synod Work in Japan” 

Milton Rudnick “Anglican and Orthodox Reunion” 

David Koenig “The New Testament Attitude Toward Govern- 
ment” 


George Krause “The Employment of Textual-Critical Methods and 
Principles by the Revision Committee in the RSV, 
with Special Reference to the Pauline Epistles” 


The Th. D. degree was conferred on the following three: 
Milo E. Lee “Doctrinal Peculiarities of the Epistle of St. James” 
Waldemar B. Streufert “A Descriptive Study of the Methods of Ar- 


gumentation Employed by the Writers of the 
New Testament” 


George Dolak “A History of the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States of America, 1902 
to 1927” F.E.M. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


In his annual report to the convention of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts Bishop Norman B. Nash warned political leaders against 
false witness. Congress, he said, has a duty to investigate subversion, 
but it also has a duty to distinguish between “gossip and truth.” 
“A few reckless political leaders are ready to violate the commandment 
against false witness and to give circulation to rumor and falsehood.” 
As a result, many citizens who are already alarmed over the totalitarian 
menace have become ready to believe the worst of any who are defend- 
ing “our great American political tradition” of the right to differ. 
Congress, by its methods, should “protect, not destroy, good reputa- 
tions and individual rights, particularly the right to express unpopular 
opinions. Otherwise, in defending our liberties, we shall lose them. 
In this matter the very foundation of government and of morals is 
indeed at stake.” * * * 


Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette, chairman of Yale University’s depart- 
ment of religion and noted authority on Christian Missions and Far 
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East history, is retiring at the end of the current academic year. 
Dr. Charles W. Forman, secretary of the National Council of Churches’ 
department of program emphasis, has been named to succeed him in 
the chair of missions at Yale's Divinity School on August 31. Dr. For- 
man was born in India, the son and grandson of missionaries. He 
pursued studies at Ohio State University, the University of Wisconsin, 
and Union Theological Seminary, went to India in 1944 to teach at 
North India United Theological College, Sharanpur, United Provinces, 
returned to the United States, and in 1951 joined the staff of the 
National Council. He is an ordained minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. A. * * ° 


Judge J. H. Glasser of Garfield County, Okla., declared that the 
records of his office show a decline in juvenile delinquency cases since 
released-time religious education programs have been carried on there. 
Prior to this program there was an increase of 150 per cent in juvenile 
delinquency in the country. “It is time,” said the jurist, “to put the 
first things first and emphasize Christianity as the only assured factor 
in resolving human inequalities.” 

Three large bodies of Syrian Christians have changed from the old 
Julian to the Gregorian calendar: the Mar Thoma Syrian Church of 
Malabar and the Malankara Jacobite Syrian Church last year, and the 
Episcopal Synod of the Orthodox Syrian Church of Malabar in April 
of this year. 

The National Evangelical Film Foundation, at a dinner in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., attended by church leaders engaged in film production, 
named The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod production “This Is 
the Life” the best TV film program of 1952. 


* * . 


Plans are being made for an Anglican world congress to be held 
in Minneapolis, Minn., August 4—13, 1954. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, has invited the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen E. Keeler, Episcopal Bishop of Minnesota, to be his guest in 
Lambeth Palace in England, July 20—24, to discuss matters that will 
be brought before the congress, such as any possible plan of inter- 
communion with non-Anglican churches as a step prior to further 
consideration of organic unity; mutual interests involved in the co- 
operation of English churches with the Convocation of American 
Churches in Europe. A budget of $50,000 will be needed for the 
congress. . . * 
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The director of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
Robert MacRae, in an address to a joint meeting of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Conference in America (an affiliate of the National Lutheran 
Council) and the Associated Lutheran Charities (affiliated with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America), voiced 
some critical remarks and proposed some constructive measures which 
seem worth noting. Social work needs the Church, he said; it originated 
in the Church and could not long endure if the Church were abolished. 
“As possessor of superior moral insight, the Church has a responsibility 
to keep awake the social conscience of the community and must attack 
relentlessly, with all the vigor of a great heritage, the evils that infest 
society.” But he warned that “the Church will not accomplish this 
task if it approaches it with self-righteousness or with greater concern 
for the length of a woman’s skirt than for the well-being of her soul. 
The development of proper attitudes toward God will result in proper 
social attitudes.” But some of the worst social work in America is 
being done by church-sponsored agencies. “Some of it is so bad it 
smells; some of it is silly, sentimental, stupid, and oblivious of all 
professional developments of the past 50 years; and some is guilty of 
the worst discriminatory practices against minority groups.” Some fail 
to recognize the need for properly trained personnel; too many clergy- 


men who had proved unsuccessful in the ministry were given jobs 
in church social work; this should not be regarded as a haven for 
incompetents. * * « 


Speaking to a group of 250 clergymen, members of the Washington 
Ministerial Union and Ministerial Alliance who paid their annual 
courtesy call at the White House, President Eisenhower said: “I so 
firmly believe that all free government is soundly based on religious 
faith that I feel no one teaching moral standards and spiritual ideals 
should do so apologetically.” Turning to a group of chaplains who 
accompanied the clergymen, he added: “I occasionally have had quarrels 
with chaplains. It was always because they were too diffident in their 
preaching. I think they should have been a little more belligerent 
in what they had to say.” He drew a chorus of “Amens” from the 
clergymen. We, from this distance, would add another “Amen.” 

The Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
celebrated its centenary during the annual convention of the Synod at 


Bethany Lutheran College in Mankato, Minn., May 29 to June 4. 
THEO. HOYER 
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St. Louts 18, Missouri 


THE MESSAGE OF THE CHURCH IN A TIME OF CRIsIs. By Bo Giertz. 
A translation from the Swedish by Clifford Ansgar Nelson. Augustana 
Book Concern. 64 pages, 6X9. Paper cover. 75 cents. 

Bishop Giertz has just completed a tour of Lutheran centers in the 
U.S.A. and all who met this relatively young Swedish bishop are grateful 
to the Rev. C. A. Nelson for having made six of the bishop's essays avail- 
able to American Lutherans. The essays are stimulating, challenging, and 
are presented in a gripping style. Written by one who for a time was 
a materialist, the essays should prove extremely helpful to young people 
in their Sturm und Drang period. The author makes much of Baptism 
in the Christian life. Here and there one can detect tinges of Swedish 
pietism. Bishop Giertz has an exceptionally rich literary style and cap- 
tivates the reader with well-chosen analogies. The original seems to have 
lost nothing in the process of translation. F. E. MAYER 


Diz WANDLUNG IM NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHEN WELTBILD. By Karl 
Heim, Furche Verlag, Hamburg, 1951. 272 pages, 542x8%. 
DM. 12.80. 

The Change in the Scientific World-Picture is the fifth volume of a six- 
volume series on the topic “Evangelical Faith and Present-Day Thought” 
by Dr. Karl Heim of the University of Tuebingen, Germany. Heim 
approaches his topic by pointing out that everyone has a god, i.e., some- 
thing in which he has absolute faith and upon which he grounds his life. 
The materialist rejects the concept of a personal God, but he has a god 
none the less. He selects something in the material world and bases his 
faith on that. His god need not be an object; it may be something abstract. 
All that is necessary is that he regard it as an absolute. The first part of 
Heim’s book shows how the discoveries of modern science have revealed 
the self-made absolutes of the materialists to be untenable. Although the 
author is a layman in the field of science, he has a wide knowledge of 
recent developments and presents his facts in a clear and interesting 
fashion. 

The three absolutes upon which the materialist has based his quasi- 
religious beliefs are (1) the object, (2) absolute time and space, 
(3) causality. It is essential for the materialist that he be able to view 
matter as an object that exists eternally and independently of any observer 
whatsoever. He also desires to believe space and time to be independent 
entities which he can use to orient himself in the universe. Most important 
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of all, he believes in causality, the relation of cause and effect. He accepts 
Laplace’s universal determinism. Given the location, velocity, and direction 
of every atomic particle in the universe, he believes it to be theoretically 
possible to write an equation which would predict all future events. This 
leaves no room for soul or will. Heim shows in a very convincing fashion 
that the discoveries of modern physics have challenged and thoroughly 
shaken each of these absolutes. Studies of the structure of the atom, the 
demonstrated equivalence of mass and energy (atomic energy), the dual 
nature of light, Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle, and other modern 
advances have shown that matter is incredibly complex and man’s knowl- 
edge of it very elementary. The noted German physicist von Weizsacker 
is quoted as admitting that Kant was right when he concluded that man 
cannot know “das Ding an sich,” but only reality in the form in which 
it appears to us. Heim reports that the younger physicists are no longer 
interested in understanding the essence of nature; they are content with 
describing what they are able to observe. The three absolutes have been 
largely abandoned, not as the result of theological or philosophical argu- 
ments, but as a “consequence of the irresistible progress of research which 
continually brings new aspects of reality to light.” 

Heim terms the collapse of the three absolutes as the “negative prepara- 
tion for a final, exceptionally positive perception of God as the Creator, 
who as the Eternal One stands beyond all our systems and is alone the 
Absolute.” He does not assert that modern science has proved the exist- 
ence of God. It has, however, dethroned some of the idols of materialism’s 
religion. 

Heim’s own view of nature regards both inorganic and organic nature 
as probably being endowed with a soul life not too different from our own. 
He presents miracles as the result of a battle of “living wills.” One would 
desire to study the other volumes in the series before passing final judg- 
ment on his theology. However, his attitude toward the Bible and Christ, 
as revealed in this volume, is unsatisfactory. His treatment of the question 
of the origin of life is frankly evolutionistic. 

PAUL A. ZIMMERMAN 
Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, Minn. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY, Vol. III. By William G. T. Shedd. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1953. 528 pages. Cloth. 
$4.95. 

The publication of this volume completes the reprint of Shedd’s Dog- 
matic Theology (see CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 6, June, 1953, p.462). The third volume is in the nature of a series 
of footnotes to the first two volumes and is designed “to elaborate more 
carefully some of the difficult points in specific unity, partly by original 
explanations by the author and partly by extracts from the class of theolo- 
gians who have advocated it” from the primitive Church to the seventeenth 
century. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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CHRIST Is THE VICTOR. Experiences of a Missionary in Indonesia. By H. 
F. de Kleine. Translated from the original German by William G. 
Reitzer. Verlag der Rheinischen Missionsgesellschaft. Wuppertal- 
Barmen, Germany. 63 pages, 5X74. 75 cents. 

Although this is only a little book, it deserves mention in our journal. 
The author, Missionary H. F. de Kleine, went to Sumatra in 1937 and 
became the director of the practical seminary conducted for the Batak 
Church on that immense island. A severe jolt came when war broke out 
between Holland and Germany, because the former governed Sumatra; 
the German missionaries with the exception of the author were interned. 
A disaster of still greater proportions struck the island and the Church 
when Japan entered the war and its troops took possession of this part of 
Indonesia. The conquerors manifested hostility toward the Christian reli- 
gion; the missionaries were persecuted and put into concentration camps. 
What the author experienced as prisoner is here graphically described. 
With joy one reads the accounts of extraordinary victories which the old 
Gospel achieved. The Batak Church, we are informed, numbers 550,000 
members, which means that the Gospel on Sumatra was blessed with 
triumphs comparable to those that are chronicled for the early centuries 
of the Church. Here is a tonic for a pastor’s periods of depression when 
his work appears very humdrum to him and the bane of secularism is 
becoming alarmingly potent. As an interesting fact I ought to mention 
that the Bataks were largely evangelized through the efforts of Missionary 
Nommensen, representatives of whose family are prominent in the Wis- 
consin Synod today. WILIAM F. ARNDT 


IN THIS NAME. By Claude Welch. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
313 pages, 6X9. $3.50. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of those who have carefully read 
this profound and scholarly monograph on the “Doctrine of the Trinity 
in Contemporary Theology” that it is by far the best which has appeared 
on the important subject in the English language in recent years. It is 
written very intriguingly and appealingly and holds the reader spellbound 
while he follows the author's learned expositions. Dr. Claude Welch is 
assistant professor of theology at the Yale University Divinity School; 
he has previously taught theology at Princeton University and the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. His monograph is divided into four parts. In the first 
part he pictures the background of his presentation of the doctrine. While 
in the nineteenth century the dogma of the Trinity was reduced to a doc- 
trine of second rank, conservative modes of thought nevertheless continued 
to prevail. In the second part he points out how under the influence of 
liberal thought the doctrine was rejected im toto, though fundamentalist 
and conservative Protestantism and Roman Catholicism adhered to the 
traditional Christian thought patterns. In the third part the author de- 
scribes the contemporary reconstruction of the Trinitarian doctrine, to- 
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gether with an analysis of its place, ground, and ultimacy, to which are 
added other vital discussions, among them, the “Significance of Barth’s 
Trinitarianism.” In the fourth part the author offers a constructive state- 
ment of the doctrine, showing its single ground, its necessity, its signif- 
icance, to which he adds such vital discussions as “Personality and the 
Trinity,” the “Language of the Doctrine,” and others. In Appendix A 
he treats “The Terms ‘Economic’ and ‘Immanent’ Trinity” and in Ap- 
pendix B, “Leonard Hodgson’s View of the Social Analogy in the History 
of Trinitarian Doctrine.” An amazingly comprehensive and complete 
bibliography on the subject of the Trinity is added, in which earlier and 
later books are listed from Latin, German, French, and English areas, and 
from Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, fundamentalist, and liberal 
backgrounds. To show the variety of the authors mentioned in the “Bib- 
liography” we name a few, among them Thomas Aquinas, Whale, Vilmar, 
Macintosh, Lowry, Hodge, Haering, Gilson, J. T. Mueller, Feuerbach, Cull- 
mann, Carnell, Brunner, Barth, Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, and Gregory 
of Nyssa. The “Index of Names and Subjects” is brief but satisfactory. 
Helpful, too, is the author’s “Table of Contents” and “Preface,” in which 
he directs the reader toward the appreciation of the task which he has 
set himself in the monograph. The climax of the book are chapters VII 
and VIII, in which Dr. Welch offers his own approach to the doctrine. 
Properly it is not a novel one, but was already projected by Luther and 
Melanchthon, as also by later Lutheran dogmaticians, though less obviously 
and with greater attention to the thought patterns of the ancient Christian 
creeds and Augustine. This reviewer agrees with the author’s principal 
premise that the Trinity must be approached from “the conception of 
God's self-revelation in Christ” (p.218), for the purpose of God’s self- 
revelation as the “Triune God” is, as the author rightly says, the “Gospel,” 
that is, His proclamation of man’s redemption and salvation in Christ. 
One fundamental premise, however, must not be left out of sight, 
namely, that the doctrine of the Trinity cannot merely be developed from 
a Gospel premise, but must be based upon the Scriptures as the only 
source and norm of also this fundamental dogma. It is at this point, as 
the reviewer believes, that the learned author departs most definitely from 
St. Augustine, Luther, and Calvin. We cordially recommend this very 
timely book to students of Christian dogmatics for careful and judicious 
study. J. T. MUELLER 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER'S HANDBOOK. By William Goulooze. Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 218 pages, 4X 614. $2.00. 
This pocket-size book is to serve as a working manual for pastors, 
counselors, soul winners, visitors, and other personal workers in the 
Church, making available and convenient for them the necessary Bible 
passages that stimulate them in their work. Part I offers, in two chapters, 
the Biblical basis for Christian service and the right approach. Part II 
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offers, in five chapters, Bible passages for the personal qualifications of 
Christian workers. Part III, in four chapters, offers Bible passages for 
special problems of Christian workers, among these some for meeting 
such errorists as Christian Scientists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mormons, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, and others. Part IV offers Biblical forms for 
special services as forms for Christian marriage and the committal of the 
dead. The author is professor of Pastoral Counseling at the Western 
Theological Seminary, Holland, Mich. The usefulness of Bible passages 
selected is not restricted to Reformed Christians, however; with a few 
exceptions, perhaps, they can be used effectively by Christian workers of 
other denominations as well. J. T. MUELLER 


CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. By Francis Pieper, D.D. Vol. III. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis 18, Mo. 555 pages, 614X914. $3.50. 
This volume completes the three-volume dogmatics of Dr. Francis 
Pieper, the translation of which was begun by Dr. Theodore Engelder, 
assisted by the undersigned, and completed by Prof. W. Albrecht, whose 
original translation of the work was used as a general guide. We are glad 
that the work is now finished and that students and pastors of all denom- 
inations may use this valuable work on Christian doctrine; for despite the 
fact that it does not take into consideration the latest developments in the 
field of doctrinal theology, it nevertheless retains its high value as a Lu- 
theran dogmatics based on Scripture and the Lutheran Confessions. In 
point of time the material offered in the second volume was presented 
by Dr. Pieper to the theological reading public first. He continued the 
publication of his work on dogmatics with the last volume, containing 
the valuable practical subjects of “Sanctification and Good Works,” “Final 
Perseverance,” “The Means of Grace,” “Law and Gospel,” “Holy Baptism,” 
“The Lord’s Supper,” “The Christian Church,” “The Public Ministry,” 
“Eternal Election,” and “Eschatology.” There is no work on doctrinal 
theology quite like that of Dr. Pieper, and it will no doubt retain its 
historic significance for Lutheran circles as do the works of Hodge and 
Shedd for Reformed denominations. Since the work was written quite a 
number of years ago, some contemporaries may not take it seriously; 
but let Lutheran students of the Christian doctrine remember that the 
essentials of Christian dogma never change even though viewpoints may 
change. The price of the volume is remarkably low, and we hope that it 
will be read by thousands. J. T. MUELLER 


WORLD LUTHERANISM OF TODAY. A TRIBUTE TO ANDERS NYGREN, 
NOVEMBER 15, 1950. Order from Concordia Publishing House, 

St. Louis 18, Mo. 438 pages, 6X9. Paper, $3.85; cloth, $4.85. 
For the student of Lutheran history and doctrine this is one of the 
most important publications that have appeared in recent times. It con- 
tains a “table of congratulations” from Lutherans in all parts of the 
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world (also some from Missouri Synod representatives) and as an “expres- 
sion of their genuine admiration” and a “token of their affection” presented 
with the book to Dr. Anders Nygren on his sixtieth birthday. More im- 
portant still than this tabula gratulatoria is the long series of dedicatory 
essays written by theologians in Sweden, Germany, Norway, the United 
States, France, Switzerland, Denmark, South Africa, and other lands. 
Among the essays we have noted as of special interest to us personally 
Aulén’s “The Catholicity of Lutheranism,” Bring’s “The Lutheran Con- 
cept of the Sacraments,” Graebner’s Kirche und die Kirchen, Lilje’s Wie 
kann die Botschaft des Evangeliums dem saekularisierten Menschen von 
heute nahegebracht werden? Michelfelder’s “World Lutheranism Today,” 
Schlink’s Anselm und Luther, Vajta’s Der Christenstand als “koenigliches 
Priestertum,” and Skydsgaard’s Roemischer Katholizismus und evangel- 
isches Luthertum. Altogether there are twenty-four essays, all of which 
deal with topics that are of vital importance to Lutherans today. A very 
appealing essay is that by Professor Watson of Birmingham, England, on 
“The Significance of Luther for Christians of Other Communions.” The 
essay by Professor Wentz of Gettysburg on “Lutheran Churches and the 
Modern Ecumenical Movement” is of immediate interest to Lutherans 
today, as the ecumenical movement is drawing into its ever enlarging 
number of denominations also the Lutheran churches. Practically all 
Lutheran churches outside the Synodical Conference are already rep- 
resented in the World Council of Churches. There is of course a wide 
divergence of views expressed in this series of essays, though on the 
whole there is much in them that proves the new awareness of the Lutheran 
doctrine flowing from the revived study of Luther and the Lutheran Con- 
fessions. But there are also matters which are open to criticism. In his 
“Concept of the Sacrament” Dr. Ragnar Bring, for example, traces the 
Sacraments back to Creation and Eschatology as their background. While 
much of what he says is true, it is a Lutheran principle that we can fully 
understand the divinely instituted Sacraments only by drawing in the 
passages which contain the respective words of institution. We note this 
to indicate that the essays must be read with careful attention to the 
Scriptural and Confessional values which they represent. Some essays are 
in English, while others are in German and in French. We suggest that 
this book with its various views be studied by our pastoral conferences, 
for here is a cross section of what Lutherans — and others — are thinking 
on various important matters. J. T. MUELLER 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA. “Catholic Church — Reformation.” By W. 
H. van de Pol. Philosophical Library, New York, 1952. xviii plus 

299 pages, 5Y2X8Y. $4.75. 
This interpretation of the relation between the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant view of Christianity is the work of a former Protestant 
who is now “professor of the Phenomenology of Protestantism at the 
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Catholic University of Nijmegen” (p.137). Though its background is 
therefore highly existential, its mode of presentation purports to be 
objective and nonpartisan. 

The author is mainly concerned with the significance of the contem- 
porary ecumenical enterprise for Rome, as he himself has come from 
Reformed Protestantism through Anglicanism to Rome. There is an 
interesting analogy between van de Pol’s presentation and Paul Tillich’s 
concept of “Catholic substance and Protestant principle.” But while 
Tillich acknowledges an abiding validity in both, van de Pol is compelled 
by his conversion to view Protestantism as merely a sort of Old Testament 
that leads to completeness only in the Roman Church. 

To accomplish this end, he treats non-Roman theology rather shabbily. 
“For a Protestant, ‘to believe’ consists primarily in this: that a human 
being . . . acknowledges unhesitatingly and confidently that whatever 
God says is absolutely true” (p.34; also p.12, p.43). “To the Christian 
of the Reformation revelation is a word-revelation and to the Catholic 
Christian it is a reality-revelation” (p.293). Whether or not this was 
true of the Dutch Reformed Protestantism of the author’s youth, it is 
certainly not an accurate appraisal of the multiform contrasts between 
Roman, Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, and left-wing Prot- 
estant theology. 

Such oversimplification permits the author to discuss “Reformed” 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, with Anglicanism as a tertium 
quid, and to ignore Lutheranism almost completely. It also permits him 
to ignore the fundamental Reformation critique of the system of merit 
and grace and to give the impression that post-Reformation developments 
in Rome removed the grounds of the Reformation’s criticism, when, as 
a matter of fact, developments like the Council of Trent only made 
things worse. 

As current French and German works of this nature have shown, the 
case for Roman Catholicism can be made much more convincing than 
van de Pol makes it. But it is in confrontation with Luther and the 
Reformation, not with the by-forms of twentieth-century Protestantism, 
that such a case becomes at all respectable, not to say plausible. 

JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
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